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In the Good Old Winter-Time 


JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


ATSON resembled nothing that was 
human. Only his eyes were visible, 
peering through a little circular 

opening of thick caribou fur. Cap and coat 
were in one piece, while his hands were pro- 
tected by gauntlets of the same material which 
came well up over the ends of the sleeves. 
The main garment was pulled on over the head 
as a shirt is put on, but to get the thing off was 
harder than to get out of an old-fashioned 
sweater, for heavy fur will not turn back on 
itself as will soft wool and so cannot be peeled. 
A valet had to grab hold of cap and sleeve and 
hold mightily while Watson slowly wriggled 
out. He was as helpless as the modern woman 
in a back-buttoned gown. 

It didn’t seem so very cold that morning 
when we got into the sleigh, but before we left 
it my breath had congealed into solid ice on the 
inner side of the scarf that I wore around my 
face, and my eyelashes were frozen together. 

I was copiously bundled up in more than a 
year’s supply of clothing. I wore several suits 
of underwear, an assortment of French flannel 
and Pontiac shirts, a vest of sheep’s wool, a 
lumberman’s jacket, a twelve months’ outfit of 
hosiery, fur-lined moccasins, a couple of caps, 
scarfs, silk gloves, woolen mittens, and a lot of 
garments that I have forgotten. But then it 
was a sudden jump for me from a summer 
spent in the sunshine of Florida to the cold of 
the Canadian woods, and this was my acclima- 
ting drive. 

When we stopped at a habitant’s for dinner 
I could searcely walk from the sleigh to the 
house. The cold had found every crevice and 
the bitter wind which we had faced for hours 
had driven it straight through the many thick- 
nesses of clothing until I was fast sinking into 
a condition of lethargy. It was a considerable 


time, even under the influence of a hot kitchen- 
fire, before I could remove the outer layers of 





garments. My one comfort was that Watson, 
inured to drives when the mercury was freezing, 
was thoroughly chilled and even the driver, 
enveloped beyond recognition in a huge fur 
coat, was nearing his limit of endurance when 
we stopped at the little village of St. Jean de 
Mathe. 

I had been vaguely wondering how my cam- 
era was expected to catch the lumber-jack at his 
work or how it was to learn of the life at 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, when its oper- 
ator was too cold to care whether he was alive 
or dead. But after thawing for an hour before 
the warm fire and stowing away an astonish- 
ingly large dinner, I dropped some of the gloom 
of the morning and began to consider camera- 
demands. Outside was a country the like of which 
I had never seen. Several feet of snow covered 
the ground, the sun shone brightly out of a 
cloudless sky, and the atmosphere glittered with 
cold — intense, dry, metallic cold. The smoke 
from chimneys hovered close as if reluctant to go 
out into the frozen wilderness. It was all a new 
world to me and I simply had to get some 
photographs. 

Camera and plate-holders were packed away 
in the bottom of the sleigh under a pile of 
robes and various impedimenta, and it was a 
work of considerable time to extricate them. 
But the joy of the scene on the ground-glass 
made up to me for the hardship of the long 
drive, for on it was reflected the beauty of color, 
although the plate could translate the picture 
only into black and white. Mittens are clumsy 
things and I could not turn the focusing-screw 
without removing one from my left hand. Then 
I found that I could not easily press down 
the exposure-knob without taking one off the 
right hand. The slide of the holder stuck, and 
I took off the silk glove, too, from my right 
hand. After exposing a plate on a particularly 
charming view I happened to look at my hand 
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THE FIRST DRIVE 


and discovered the tell-tale whiteness of thumb 
and forefinger. Hastily putting down cam- 
era and plate-box, I grabbed a handful of snow 
and gave that freezing hand a vigorous rubbing. 
Then it seemed about time to return to the 
kitchen. I entered the room only to have Wat- 
son pull me outside and savagely massage my 
face with snow! 

That particular picture will always possess an 
added interest for me. It reminds me of the 
boy who was kicked in the face by a mule. 
When he came slowly out of unconsciousness he 
anxiously inquired if his beauty had been spoiled. 
* You will never be as handsome, my son,” re- 
plied his father, * but you will know more.” 

I am yet looking for a solution to that prob- 
lem of a practicable way to protect my face 
in extremely low temperature. A foray in pic- 
ture-making, when the mereury is low in the 
bulb, means an occasional massage with snow to 
work out the frost. A series of pictures taken 
one morning cost four distinct freezes. Another 
set combined a frozen nose with clothes wet 
with perspiration. The trail had led over a 
hard hill and the necessary violent exertion that 
served to drench my clothes could not prevent 
the exposed portions of my anatomy from almost 
literally turning to ice. 
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But these are scarcely troubles. The good 
things far overbalance them. When the follow- 
ing spring I went over much of the same region, 
I vowed that never again would I wander through 
the woods of Quebec save in the winter-time. 
At every stop in the season of cold I had to 
limit the plates to be used on landscape-work to 
the number that I could spare from more press- 
ing demands. The snow-scenes were entran- 
cing; everywhere were views crying out loud to 
be taken. The spring offered no opportunities 
whatever in this line. I spent four weeks fol- 
lowing the log-drives and used not a single plate 
on a landscape ! 

If you want the best that the country offers, 
go to Canada in the winter and, by all means, 
go to Florida in the “ good old summer-time.” 

Both extremes have their individual ways of 
attacking plates and camera, but neither calls 
for special apparatus. Plates deteriorate rap- 
idly under the semi-tropical sun, but stay good 
in the northern cold. But then oil never coag- 
ulates in the warmth of the south, while it makes 
a shutter immovable in the north. 

I knew little about the conditions which I 
was to face and sought advice. My camera and 
plate-holders I took to a sporting-goods house 
and requested that their case-man be turned 
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A NORTHERN HAMLET 


loose on the job of preparing these for the trip. 
A 614x814 Reflex camera is as big as a house 
and as heavy as a trunk, and neither size nor 
weight must be unnecessarily increased, which 
limited the workman’s opportunities. As a re- 
sult of his efforts the camera was fitted with a 
pantasote case, the top of which fastened with 
patent snap-catches, and made practically water- 
proof by an inner throat of soft rubber cloth 
with a tie-string. Around the working-parts of 
the camera the case was reinforced with leather. 
The plate-holders were first enclosed in a wooden 
box, and this fitted with a pantasote case. Both 
have been left out in tropical rain storms and 
in blizzards of snow without injury. The neu- 
tral color prevents the absorption of too much 
sun in the south and soaks in enough heat from 
its rays in the north. My extra plates were car- 


ried in the original crates, around which were 
wrapped several thicknesses of 
Another time I shall have pantasote cases made 
for them. 

I knew that the cold would make trouble with 
oiled springs, and so I sent my camera to the 


rubber cloth. 
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factory with instructions to wipe all working- 
parts dry. With apparatus so prepared the 
main responsibility seemed to rest with me. 

Too sudden raising of the temperature must 
be avoided as scrupulously as the plague. One 
day my bare hand was left for an instant too 
near the lens. The condensation formed a thin 
cloud of ice that it took me an hour to thaw 
even with the help of a warm room. Another 
time the camera was brought into a warm room 
and immediately collected drops of moisture on 
all the metal parts. These drops formed little 
lumps of ice the moment the instrument was 
‘arried out again into the cold. Of course 
nothing would work until the whole apparatus 
had been warmed through and thoroughly dried. 
After that experience neither lens nor camera 
was brought indoors until the end of the trip. 
The trouble came with the holders and _ plates. 
The latter could not be handled in the cold and 
must not be warmed too suddenly lest condensa- 
tion ensue. By bringing them into the house at 
night wrapped up in the protecting cases the 
heat soaked through so slowly that by morning 
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** ABUSE OF THE RAY-FILTER ” 


the plates in the holders could be packed and 
the holders easily refilled in a changing-bag. 

The big error that I made was in the matter 
of exposures. Camera-users dinned into my 
ears the strength of the snow-light and the cer- 
tainty of over-exposure, until I was afraid to 
open the slit of the curtain for work by moon- 
light. Dugmore and a collection of spoiled 
over-exposures were quoted to me as a warning. 
Some day I hope to catch Dugmore in a quiet 
corner and tell him what I think of a photo- 
grapher who would over-expose in the north! 

I am a crank about a ray-filter. I believe 
it should always be used. To be sure it rarely 
tells the truth, but it fetches some kind of an 
atmospheric effect that is individual and spectac- 
ular. Proper photographers warn you against 
under-exposing a plate with a ray-filter. But 
what proper person ever had the best out of life 
anyway’ Silhouette a figure against a cloudy 
sky and then expose for the sky and see what 
you get, someday. It won’t be nature, it may 
art, but it will be worth than 
either — for an experiment. 


not be more 
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While admitting idiosyncrasies I may as well 
own up to the glass-plate species. I never got a 
decent result with a film, and rarely made a 
success under hard conditions with an unknown 
brand of plates. A new brand will give me a 
beautiful negative when the exposure is made in 
the front yard where I know conditions, but, 
when exposed in the woods or on the water, it 
develops into a bit of useless glass. 

This is not a plea for the tyro to follow 
my way —may the Fates preserve him from 
that !— but it is a suggestion that he follow his 
individual bent. If a certain brand of plates 
fits him, let him stick to it. If he sueceeds with 
a film, he is a fool to take the trouble involved 
in the use of plates. As for doing what the 
other fellows do, that is a mistake always. Does 
the tourist go south in the winter’ Then let 
the photographer turn southward when the sun 
is overhead and the rainy season brings its won- 
derful Does the personally-conducted 
traveler go to Canada in the summer?’ Then 
the time for the photographer is in the winter. 
Never do the conventional thing! 


clouds. 
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The Lantern at Home 





Cc. H. CLAUDY 


IME was when the magic lantern was 
either a delight to: be enjoyed at rare 
intervals, in the lecture-hall, or a miser- 

ably inefficient and evil-smelling toy for the 
edification of the very young. To-day, home- 
outfits can be purchased at such reasonable 
prices, and are so effective, complete, and easy 
to operate, that thousands are in use for home 
entertainment, instruction and amusement. 

But — alas that it should be so!—there is 
no royal road to perfect projection, any more 
than to knowledge of things in general or pho- 
tography in particular. Be it simplified to never 
so complete a degree, there yet remains a certain 
personal skill in the handling of even the 
smallest camera, which marks the difference 
between the tyro and the expert, the difference 
between the common or garden variety of photo- 
graph and the beautiful and distinctive. 

So with the lantern. Simplified though it 
may be, easy to use though it is, there is a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge and skill necessary to 
its handling to produce results which will mark 
its operator as proficient. 

Any one can light a lantern, stick in a slide, 
and turn the focusing-screw of the projection-lens 
until the image is in some degree presentable. 
And that is about all of projection many who 
project pictures attempt to learn — nay, all they 
think there is to learn. Nor, indeed, is the 
knowledge required profound or deep, nor the 
manual skill at all difficult to acquire. But a 
little more than that stated above is necessary. 

All projection-lanterns have three essential 
parts, viz: light, condensors, projection-lens. 

The source of light may be oil, gas, mantle, 
‘alcium, incandescent lamp or are — it is still 
but a source of light. Its function is to make 
the picture visible. 

The condensors may be of any one of several 
forms, two or three lenses, ventilated or * tight,” 
well ground of clear glass, pressed out of poor 
glass. Their function is to gather in all the 
light possible from the source of light and pass 
it on in the form of a cone with a more or less 
indefinite point, through the lantern-slide, to the 
projection-lens. 

The projection-lens may be of any one of a 
dozen makes or kinds; usually it is a cheap 
form of lens of portrait-construction, without 
any optical corrections save for color and, over 
a small field, for spherical aberration. Its fune- 





tion is to take the light given to it by the light- 
source, condensors and slide, and with it form a 
real image at some point beyond itself, which 
image is made visible by reflection from a 
white cloth screen. 

All this is very elementary. Yet it is upon 
the proper arrangement and coordination of 
these three essentials of a lantern that good 
projection depends. 

The light must be clear and unobstructed. 
Thus, if it is an incandescent gas-lamp, using a 
mantle, it is essential that the wire supports of 
the mantle be not between the light and the 
condensors. It is necessary that the mantle be 
entirely, not partly, heated and without smoke- 
spots if the result is to be of the best. If an 
are is the source of light, the hotter and brighter 
carbon must be the upper horizontal one (in a 
right-angle lamp) and the lower carbon must be 
kept well down out of the field of brightness of 
this are. If it is an acetylene lamp, the flame 
must be properly placed with reference to both 
reflector and condensors. 

The light must he central with the condensors 
and the proper distance from them. This po- 
sition is determinable by experiment. Light the 
lamp, put in a slide and manipulate the projec- 
tion-lens, so that the slide is clearly in focus on 
the screen. Remove the slide, leaving the screen 
illuminated with plain light. The screen should 
appear of an even color, and the edges of the 
circle of illumination should be sharp. If colors, 
moons, shadows, circles or blotches show on the 
screen, the light is not properly placed with 
reference to the condensor. Move the source 
of light up, down, forwards, back, from side to 
side, until the cirele of illumination is clear, 
clean-cut, shadowless and without color. The 
light is then central with the screen. 

Keep it so. If it is an are — about the only 
kind of illuminant which moves while burning — 
watch it to see that in adjusting the carbons 
for the length of arc, as they burn away, you 
do not alter the position of the are with refer- 
ence to the condensor, and, to make this the 
easier to do, do not run the rheostats up any 
higher in amperage than is necessary to get a 
good light. The higher the amperage, the 
hotter the are; the hotter the arc, the faster it 
burns ; the faster it burns, the more adjusting it 
needs and the more likely it is to get decen- 
tralized and throw a shadow on the screen. 
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SILHOUETTES 


Adjust the light with reference to the con- 
densor and projection-lens whenever you use 
the lantern. Different lengths of “ throw” and 
different-sized images will make different adjust- 
ments Don’t attempt to throw a 
huge picture with a condensor made for a small 
one, or vice versa, and expect the best results — 


necessary. 


there is no universal condensor made. 

Having learned correct adjustment of light, 
condensor and projector, turn your attention to 
securing a real dissolving effect, if you have a 
dissolving-lantern. The mere interchange of 
one picture into another is not a dissolving. To 
get the real effect see to it that both lanterns 
throw their pictures on the same part of the 
screen; do this by focusing first one, then the 
other, and finally throwing both images on 
the screen together. Then adjust the upper 
lantern until its image exactly overlaps that of 
the lower lantern. 

Next, adjust the dissolver, of whatever type, 
whether iris, bat-wing or key (for a gas-lamp) 
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so that the maximum of one lamp is reached 
just as the other is shut off. Finally, don’t 
dissolve as if your life depended on it: work 
the dissolver slowly and evenly, for only in this 
way is the true effect obtained. 

See that your lantern is as “square” with 
the screen as possible. The pernicious habit 
of some home-exhibitors of tilting their lantern 
skyward, in order to get a throw well above the 
heads of the audience, cannot but result in some 


part of the picture’s being out of focus. Ele- 
vate the whole lantern, not one end of it, or 


depress the screen, or throw from one side, but. 
as nearly as possible, have the lantern level. If 
projecting from one side of the room, have the 
screen swung a little out of position, so that it 
with the lantern —is parallel to a 
cross section of the lenses, in other words. 

The adjuration so often given beginners in 
photography, ** Keep your lens clean,” is fit to 
be printed on a sign and hung above the lan- 
tern. But it applies more particularly to the 


is “square ” 
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LOG-DRIVING 


condensors than to the projection-lens. Not 
that a projection-lens is at all improved by 
dirt — quite the contrary — but dirt on the 
projector merely dulls the image, dirt on the 
condensing-lenses makes spots, streaks and 
shadows in the image. By the same token, 
slides which are full of finger-marks, grease- 
stains and other dirt, are not so enjoyable as if 
well cleaned. Many slide-holders are so con- 
structed —for some peculiar and non-under- 
stood reason — that it is necessary to pick the 
slide up with the fingers against the glass-slides, 
rather than the edges, to get them out of the 
lantern. Each such insertion and removal of 
the slide leaves a finger-mark upon it; con- 
sequently, it is a good plan to go over any set 
of slides carefully with a clean cloth and, if 
necessary, a little alcohol, before giving an 
exhibition. 

Carelessness in putting in, removing and ad- 
justing slides marks the operator as a tyro in 
the art. Your audience does not care for en- 
larged images of your thumb, nor for the finger- 
prints which you may deposit on the slides. 
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You must never forget that your audience is 
being furnished an illusion —if the slides are 
good and the projection well done, a very per- 
fect illusion. They are not looking at images, 
or slides, or light, but at the very scenes them- 
selves. To change a slide, adjust its position 
so its movement is visible to the audience, or 
throw with it a picture or shadow of a finger, is 
rudely to disturb this illusion. 

In a single lantern, don’t change slides with 
the lens open. Cap it between changes. Don’t 
wiggle the slide while it is being shown. And 
don’t, for the love of all that is beautiful and 
dignified in a lantern-exhibit, show a slide up- 
side down. Thumb-marks on slides should be 
arranged beforehand ; but if your slide is thumb- 
markless, and you are in doubt as to which side 
goes next the lens, take the slide and look 
through it, see that it is right side up and that 
left and right are properly placed to your eyes, 
which will happen when you are looking through 
it with its film-side towards you. Then turn 
the slide upside down, and insert with the film 
side towards the light, the glass side towards 
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the projection-lens, and it will show right and 
left quite properly on the screen. 

Home-lanternists are enthusiastic lantern-slide 
makers, as a rule. Who makes lantern-slides for 
long, begins to make them in color. Yet how 
often does it happen that, after making a land- 
scape in brown, a seascape in blue, an alleged 
moonlight in green or a portrait in chalk red, 
the results are unsatisfactory. 

The following simple scheme for trying differ- 
ent colors on slides will be found of consider- 
able service in deciding what color to make the 
tinal slide. 

Prepare color-screens as you color lantern- 
slides. Thus, if you use dyes on your slides, take 
several lantern-slide plates and fix in the dark 
without development. Soak these for different 
times in different dyes ; thus, you may soak one 
for ten, one for thirty and one for sixty seconds 
in an aniline red, and secure three shades of red 
on drying them; the same may be done with 
greens, blues and browns. Now, take any plain 
black slide and place the color-screen behind it, 
and project. The result will be the slide in 
color. It will not be quite so brilliant as the 
finished slide will be, since there are three 
glasses and two films, here, instead of two 
glasses and one film, in the finished slide ; but it 
will give a good idea of how the slide will look 
when colored. The same slide can be tried with 
all the color-screens, and the proper color, or the 
one best suiting your taste, selected for making 
the final slide. The black slide can then be 
unbound and dyed or a new slide can be made 
and dyed. 

If you color your slides chemically, by rede- 
velopment, uranium toning or other processes, 
it will be necessary, in order to get the same 
colors in the color-screens, to flash lantern-slides 
to the light, develop and fix, and then color 
chemically. The length of the flash to the light 
will, of course, govern the opacity of the de- 
posit and thus the strength of the color. But it 
should be noted that a light halftone should be the 
general depth aimed at in this flash, otherwise 
the color-screen will be so deep that the slides 
projected with its aid will appear too dark to 
judge properly. 

If so great an accuracy is not desired as to 
color and you merely want to know whether 
to color a slide red, blue, green, without any 
particular reference to any particular blue, or 
red, or green, the dyed screens can be used, or 
sheets of colored gelatine, obtainable in any 
notion-store, can be substituted. The writer re- 
‘alls with much pleasure the learned discussion 
which took place in a lantern-slide society as to 





how one particularly impressive and beautiful 


slide had been colored. It showed a blue of 
unusual purity and depth, yet without that virile 
strength which seems so unnatural in many blue- 
toned slides. One man said this process, an- 
other said that, and quite an argument resulted. 
Finally, the owner was appealed to tell his se- 
cret. He cut his slide open and took out a strip 
of blue gelatine! 

No one, by the way, in that learned society, 
admired the blue slide very much after that. 
It wasn’t made according to the rules. But all 
this is by the way. 

It hardly need be said that, in giving any 
home-entertainment with the lantern, some sort 
of talk to go with the slides is an aid to their 
fuller enjoyment. The mere showing of a mis- 
cellaneous collection of slides may be interesting 
once or twice, but speedily grows monotonous. 
Again, few slide-workers are so indefatigable 
that they can produce fifty or more slides, 
worth seeing, often enough to make the lantern 
justify its purchase. So it becomes necessary to 
get slides, and talks to go with them, from some 
outside source. Many who read this may know 
how such material can be obtained, but to some it 
will be news that there are houses which make 
a specialty of renting slides and lectures. All 
large cities have such lecture-bureaus, and those 
localities which are not so supplied are close 
enough, usually, to some near-by depot, to make 
the obtaining and return of slides a small 
matter. 

Slides are rented for a small sum per set, 
and are usually accompanied with typewritten 
or printed lectures. Thus, one can give a com- 
plete series of travel-talks at home, renting 
slides of different localities, together with a very 
fair talk, which, if impersonal and somewhat 
* guide-booky,” is usually informative. Those 
who have had the advantage of travel can rent 
slides of the places they have visited and supple- 
ment the hired lecture with personal experiences. 

Educational subjects, apart from travel, will 
make a welcome break in such a home-series, 
and the many interesting fruit, flower, plant and 
animal sets, as well as those more technical, 
such as botanical, entomological or geological 
collections, can be obtained with equal ease. 


“< 


[ Inasmuch as these columns are strictly for con- 
tributed matter, it has, seemed unwise to include 
herein any list of commercial enterprises which 
rent slides, but application by letter, enclosing 
stamp, either to the writer or the Editor, will 
bring the necessary addresses by return mail. | 
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Some Successful Lantern-Slide Toners, and How to 
Use Them 


T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


HERE is rather a tendency in these days 

to get tones on lantern-slides by direct 

development; warm tones are readily 
obtained with suitable developers, and lantern- 
plates made particularly for the purpose; and 
ordinary * black-tone” lantern-plates can also 
be employed for obtaining warm tones by de- 
velopment. Many workers, however, desire an 
alternative method of obtaining colors on slides, 
with the certainty of repeating the same tone 
every time. 

A lantern-slide has to be so brilliant, trans- 
parent and * fogless,” in order to look well on 
the screen, that, as a rule, the best results in 
warm colors are generally produced by straight- 
forward development for clean black and white 
effects and subsequent toning. But the toning- 
bath itself requires consideration, for the simple 
fact that a toner usually deposits a colored com- 
pound on the image, and this may, or may not, 
be transparent ; if not, it will be quite unsuitable 
for lantern-work. 

A large variety of brown, green and blue 
tones can be obtained with the three solutions 
given below, which are about the most useful 
and simplest of all the numerous lantern-slide 
toners so far discovered. Three ten-ounce bottles 
should be well rinsed out, labeled A, B and C 
respectively, and filled up with these toning 
solutions : 


A. Uranium nitrate .......... 60 gr. 
Distilled water ........... 10 oz. 
B. Potassium ferricyanide .... 60 gr. 
Dissued Water ...6. 6.0000 » 1D oz. 
C. Ferrie chloride ........... 45 gr. 
Distilled water . .....660.. 10 oz. 


An ounce each of glacial acetic acid and pure 
sulphuric acid should also be kept handy. 

There is a little trick about the uranium 
toner —a very simple key to success. It is 
merely the really thorough washing of the slides 
as wellas the thorough fixing of them. The 
milky appearance of the lantern-slide disappears 
quickly, as the film of emulsion is extremely 
thin, yet at least ten minutes should be allowed 
for the fixing, and the bath should be one of 
plain hypo and water for preference, not acid. 
Thorough washing can only be done by using 
several changes of water. 





A toning-bath made up of equal parts of A 
and B gives the ordinary uranium tones; in this 
bath the black image gradually becomes brown, 
and eventually tones to bright, foxy red. A de- 
posit of uranium ferrocyanide is in the ordinary 
way thrown down, owing to the reducing action 
of the metallic silver on the ferricyanide. The 
toning may be stopped at any stage ; thus a wide 
range of cold and warm tones can be obtained. 
After toning, the slides should be rinsed in water 
containing a drop or two of acetic acid to the 
ounce, then washed for ten minutes in five or six 
changes of water. 

Toning by any method in which one employs 
a deposit of a metallic salt on the image causes 
more or less intensification, hence slides to be 
toned should be made rather thinner than usual. 
The intensification becomes noticeable more par- 
ticularly when the slides are drying. 

Slides toned brown in the uranium-ferricya- 
nide bath can be toned blue by subsequent im- 
mersion in bath C, given above, and by stopping 
the operation in the early stages a very fair 
green can be obtained. There is a certain knack 
in obtaining this green, as only just the right 
amount of time in the iron bath (C) must be 
allowed. It must also be borne in mind that 
whatever * green ” is obtained will become bluer 
during the drying of the plates. 

Blue-toned slides should be soaked after ton- 
ing for about three minutes in a little water 
acidulated with five drops of the sulphuric to 
each two ounces. They must then be well rinsed 
and dried in the rack. 

A bath for giving blue tones direct may be 
made with a ferric salt, as follows : 


I. Ammonio-citrate of iron.... 50 gr. 
NN concise oir we wien 5 oz. 
II. Potassium ferricyanide. .... 50 gr. 
WUE foisaco wma. ss eae eons ; 5 o7. 


Mix the two solutions, and add two drams of 
glacial acetic acid. 

The ever-popular sulphide-toner will be found 
to answer quite satisfactorily for lantern-slide 
work, and the two solutions given hereunder 
may be taken for the purpose. Great pains 
must be taken to ensure that the plate is quite 
free of hypo before placing it in the bleacher, 
or the halftones may be destroyed by the action 
of the hypo combined with ferricyanide. 
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A DUTCH BABY 


Ammonium bromide 

Potassium ferricyanide 

Water 
B. Pure (fresh) sodium sulphide 

Water 10 oz. 
The plate is first bleached in the A solution, 


when the silver image is converted to silver 


This process should be allowed 


ferrocyanide. 
to continue for a few minutes, until the action 
has taken place throughout the entire image. 


F. J. SIPPRELL 


The bleached slide is then washed for ten 
minutes under the tap, put into a clean dish and 
flooded with the sulphide solution, which, unlike 
the bleaching-bath, should be used only once, 
and then thrown away. When the * redevelop- 
ment” is complete, the lantern-plate should be 
well washed and after a careful swabbing set in 
a dust-free place to dry. A fine brownish sepia 
image of silver sulphide is obtained in this way. 
— The Amateur Photographer. 
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Picture-Making in the Snow 





WILL CADBY 


T is singular how few photographers treat 
snow as a serious proposition. They will 
take snap-shots of pretty bits, or, perhaps, 

make records just to show how deep the snow 
has been, but they do not go into it, and ham- 
mer out their problems, or make pictures as they 
would with ordinary landscapes, trying again 
and again at a subject until they have succeeded 
in expressing pictorially the idea which was 
latent in their mind. 

Possibly the temperature has something to do 
with this neglect of a subject which is, before 
all others, the photographer’s own, for, at pres- 
ent, most of our best work is in monotone, and 
a black and white world —a snow-covered land- 
scape, should be our ideal hunting-ground in 
which we find the material for picture-making. 
Color, the pitfall of the inexperienced, is practi- 
cally eliminated ; the subject can be studied in 
life just as it will appear on the print, which is 
an enormous advantage. Besides this, many 
ideas can be expressed by snow-scapes ; they can 
be grave or gay, and Nature can be caught in 
many moods while the earth is under snow. 

Then what an admirable background snow 
makes for figure-studies! These alone might 
keep an enthusiast busy all winter. Think of 
the delightful rendering the camera will give of 
figures on snow —all the tiresome detail of the 
background obliterated. This is one of the 
strong features of snow-portraiture, and it is 
curious it is so seldom used. If we wish to 
break up the white sheet of paper which a plain 
snow-field will give, we can swing the camera 
round until we include in the view a pictorial 
bit of fence which will just suggest distance. 
Indeed, the background can be controlled to al- 
most any extent to suit the portrait we are mak- 
ing. The results are camera sketches, and very 
often character sketches, thanks to the simpli- 
fication of the surroundings produced by the 
snow, which in turn gives emphasis to the salient 
points of the figure. 

A snowy landscape offers grand opportunities 
for what we might describe as decorative treat- 
ment. The delicate tracery of a branch, every 
twig of which is outlined with snow, is a subject 
which is full of possibilities. A bit of forest, 
too, heavily draped in fresh snow, where the 
light and shade are almost bewildering in their 
subtlety and infinite gradation, will yield many 
decorative effects — effects which will tax the 
technical skill of the photographer to its utmost. 











And now how to go about taking snow-pho- 
tographs: to begin with, we must aim at the 
technically-perfect negative. We have not the 
same latitude here as with ordinary subjects ; 
for, with the latter, if the exposure has not been 
hopelessly wrong, a print which is passable can 
be produced. Now a passable print of a snow- 
subject will not do; it will not represent snow. 
Ever so little over-exposure will probably result 
in flat fogginess; and chalk and soot will be 
the effect of the opposite fault, when all the 
delicate highlights will be buried in the depths 
of the negative, never to appear on a print. So 
we must ensure correct exposure, working system- 
atically with an actinometer, making the cal- 
culations very carefully. If this is done, the 
rest is comparatively easy. A thinnish, brilliant 
negative is the sort to aim at, unless, of course, 
it is intended to print in carbon, when it must 
be built up more steeply in development. Per- 
sonally, I rely on dilute Rodinal for all my 
snow-negatives, using, as a rule, one part Rodi- 
nal to forty parts water, but it must not be for- 
gotten that Rodinal works much slower at a low 
temperature, and as snow-photography is essen- 
tially a cold-weather job, the water with which 
the developer is diluted should be warmed to 
about 62° Fahrenheit. 

As to printing, black platinum is, perhaps, the 
most all-around useful medium. With a good 
negative it will yield beautiful snow-prints, and 
its color is suitable. But we have another string 
to our bow, which I for one delight to use. If 
any of my readers have a snow-negative, the re- 
sults from which are not entirely pleasing in 
platinum, then I recommend them to try bro- 
mide, and unless their negative is shamefully 
dense, a bromide enlargement. There are capa- 
bilities in bromide, particularly for this descrip- 
tion of work, which seem almost unknown, or 
unrecognized or, perhaps, forgotten in the rush 
of modern printing-processes. But for delicacy 
and differentiation in the highlights, it is un- 
rivaled, especially now that we have a grade to 
suit almost every sort of negative. 

The actual taking of the photograph has been 
left till the last. Snow-photography needs no 
special camera. <A tripod is certainly to be 
recommended, for it is much easier to study the 
composition on the ground-glass than through a 
view-finder. If the snow is deep, round dises of 
wood or bent cane may be attached to the ends 
of the tripod-legs to prevent their sinking in, 
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SNOW—PORTRAIT 
WILL CADBY 


just in the same way as the present~lay ski- 
runner’s sticks are arranged. Backed plates we 
must have, preferably isochromatic. They are 
just as easy to carry and manipulate as the ordi- 
nary variety, and may turn the scale in our favor 
when the sky is blue or our models’ faces are red. 

A lens-hood is another of the indispensables. 
A sky-shade is insufficient protection ; for when 
the snow is on the ground, the reflected light 
is pouring into the lens from every direction, 
and even slight fog will ruin our snow-pictures. 
There are efficient lens-hoods on the market 


now, and it is a good plan to get the makers to 
fit the color-sereen into the hood, and so turn 
two pieces of apparatus into one, thereby avoid- 
ing the not unlikely catastrophe of dropping and 
losing the color-screen in the snow. 

Readers will gather from the foregoing that 
the apparatus necessary for snow-photography 















is nothing more than most camera-users have by 
them. There is much to be gained from work- 
ing in the snow, even apart from high-toned pic- 
tures, for it must improve our technique and 
thereby raise our whole standard of photographic 
efficiency ; and certainly the climatic conditions 
will develop and encourage many Spartan char- 
acteristics which are not taxed — anyhow not so 
severely — when pursuing our craft under more 
clement and kindly conditions. 

[Mr. Cadby refers to under-exposed negatives 
as having all the delicate highlights buried. This 
is of course the case when under-timing has been 
followed by forced development in a strong solu- 
tion. The lens-hoods referred to are much 
used by English workers and generally take the 
form of a folding bellows or similar device. 
They are particularly efficient with modern 
anastigmats of large aperture. — Editor. | 
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AFTER THE STORM 


In starry flake and pellicle 

All day the hoary meteor fell ; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below — 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes; strange domes 
and towers 





WILL CADBY 


Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat, 

With loose-flung coat and high-cocked hat ; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


— Whittier, * Snowbound.” 
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The Eastman Advertising-Competition 





MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


HE Eastman Kodak Company, always a 
most generous patron ot photographers, 
both professional and amateur, has just 

closed its advertising-com petition for 1910. 
This contest has become one of the most im- 
portant fixtures of the photographic world, not 
only because of the remarkably large cash- 
prizes awarded, but also because of the tremen- 
dous stimulus it has been to the application of 
photography to advertising. PuHoro-Era_ has 
many times called attention to the increasing 
use of photographs by the general advertiser, 
and one has only to pick up almost any of the 
popular magazines and glance at the advertising- 
pages (more interesting, oftentimes, than the 
body of the letter-press ) to see how greatly the 
ad-writer depends on the halftone cut from a 
photograph to present his goods in an attractive 
manner. In this development, beyond ques- 
tion, the Eastman Company has had a large 
share, and the successful contestants in its con- 
tests have gained valuable experience which 
they can apply with profit, should they so de- 
sire, to photographic illustration-work. 

The bearing of this on the work of the 
amateur whose expense-account is growing faster 
than he can afford to let it is evident. Given a 
sufficient mastery of photographic technique to 
ensure first-class results, such an amateur may 
make his camera pay for itself by selling prints 
to advertisers. The compensation for advertis- 
ing-photographs is generally above the average, 
and the work itself is easy and pleasant. The 
special fitness necessary may readily be gained 
by a little patient observation and study, par- 
ticularly if the practitioner has the narrative 
sense, that is, if he understands how to make 
his picture tell a story. It is the purpose of 
this paper to discuss the results of the competi- 
tion with a view to help camerists to enter this 
attractive and remunerative field. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the superla- 
tive importance of the narrative quality is found 
in the fact that several of the prize-winners this 
time are the same photographers who took 
prizes last year. William Shewell Ellis of 
Philadelphia now has the distinction of winning 
first prize in the professional class two years in 
succession. In the circumstances which sur- 
rounded the judging of the prints submitted 
there was nothing to betray the names of the 
makers, for the prints were merely numbered 


on the backs, and the judges did not know who 
the makers were until after selections had been 
finally made. Now, had Mr. Ellis’s picture 
not possessed in an unusually marked degree 
the story-telling quality, there is little likelihood 
that judges of the sort who passed on these 
pictures would have given him the first place 
In addition to two prominent photographers, 
F. R. Barrows, ex-president of the P. A. of A., 
and G. W. Harris, president-elect of the same 
body, there were on the jury George H. Hazen, 
advertising-manager of The Century Magazine ; 
Robert Frothingham, of Hverybody’s Magazine 
and the Butterick publications; and Walter R. 
Hine, vice-president and general manager of 
Frank Seaman, Inc. Men like these have the 
trained critical faculty which enables them un- 
erringly to determine the appeal of a picture as 
an advertisement. Study this picture of Ellis’s 
reproduced on another page and see how skil- 
fully he has combined several of the most popu- 
lar elements. The automobile always attracts 
attention, for there is hardly a person who is 
not directly or indirectly interested in the won- 
derful development of this most luxurious mode 
of modern transportation. To this interest 
Ellis has added another,.that of a particularly 
good model. Pretty girls invariably merit more 
than a passing glance, whether the observer be 
of the sterner or of the gentler sex; but the 
supreme interest is centered in the advertised 
model is absorbed in 
Thus the story 


article, for our excellent 
the * witchery of Kodakery.” 
is successfully told. 

H. E. Lawson’s second-prize picture of the 
little girl taking the boy with the kittens is well 
managed. 

Here again the story told was the deciding 
consideration. The children often prove more 
enthusiastic kodakers than do the grown-ups, 
and the reason is not far to seek, because the 
simplicity of the Brownies and the lower-priced 
Kodaks makes their management something 
well within the comprehension of any child. 
The results they get are often surprisingly good. 
What the children’s pictures lack in artistic 
merit they often make up by their naturalness 
and appeal to the sympathies of the adults. 
Hence the suggestion of the Lawson picture 
should prove a money-maker by determining 
many a wavering parent to “let the children 


kodak.” 











KODAK COMPETITION, 1910 
FIRST PRIZE, CLASS A 
WM. SHEWELL ELLIS 


KODAK COMPETITION, 1910 
SECOND PRIZE, CLASS A 
H. E. LAWSON 








KODAK COMPETITION, 1910 
THIRD PRIZE, CLASS A 
F. AND C. A. MAYNARD 


The group-portrait by F. and C. A. Maynard, 
to whom the third prize was awarded, is one of 
the best groups we have had the pleasure to 
see. The chief merit consists in this, that all 
the members of the party have their interest 
concentrated on the Kodak. Too often the 
camerist permits his sitters to stare at the 
camera, thereby losing the effect of an other- 
wise good composition. Here, however, there is 
nothing to detract from the main idea — surely 
an interesting one, as it shows the extremes of 
life and suggests that one is never too old to 
kodak. The advertising-value of this particular 





picture seems to us very great. 

Fourth prize in the professional class brings 
in the well-known and highly-popular film-tank 
in a convincing way. 


The simplicity of the 








methods which allow all the steps of picture- 
making to be conducted successfully to the 
completion of the negatives, in camp or on an 
outing, is well shown. Most enthusiastic ama- 
teurs of a few years’ experience remember the 
impatience they suffered until the darkroom 
could be reached or until the photo-finisher re- 
turned the films. Nowadays the darkroom is 
packed along with the camera, and the results 
may be seen as soon as the last exposure has 
been made on the roll. Light weight, sim- 
plicity and convenience make it possible to take 
the roll-film camera and the tank along and 
thus secure pictures which would otherwise be 
difficult to obtain. Most picture-makers on a 
holiday are willing to take only such equipment 
as will not be in the way; but the sternest 


rts) 





stickler for lightness can 


hardly object to the 
bulk or heaviness of the tank, in view of the 


results which it ensures. During the spring 
and summer months such a picture as this one 
of Dooner’s will have a tremendous appeal to 
people who would like to have pictures of their 
outing, but who have hitherto considered photo- 
graphic processes too complicated and incon- 
venient for the conditions of camp-life. As an 
advertisement, then, its success is evident. 

In quite another vein, but carrying on the tra- 
dition of the * Kodak Girl” of former years, is 
A. F. Bradley’s fifth-prize picture. Here again 
the judicious selection of a first-rate model has 
brought its reward. The figure, free from any 
distracting objects in the background, catches 
the eye at once. After the observer has ad- 
mired the girl herself he notes the ever-present 
‘amera, which is, after all, the most important 
object in the picture. This is, or should be, the 
difference between a good portrait and a good 
advertisement. In the portrait pure and simple 
all lines should lead towards the face, and the 
lighting should be so managed as to concentrate 
the highest lights there. In the advertisement, 
on the other hand, the chief interest should lie 
in the article to be sold, the figure, charming as 
it may be, subordinating itself in drawing and 
illumination to the central idea. This is good 
composition even if the resulting picture is not 
so artistic as it might be, for the object of com- 
position is to enable the picture-maker to arrange 





KODAK COMPETITION 
1910 

FOURTH PRIZE, CLASS A 
R. T. DOONER 


his elements so as to make one prominent and 
the others less important by contrast with the 
theme of the whole. The truth of these re- 
marks is shown by the following quotation from 
the Eastman Company’s announcement of the 
results of the contest: “It is true that many 
beautiful pictures, good to look at, were passed 
by the judges because they told no story — car- 
ried no idea, or because their story-telling and 
idea-conveying qualities were not as strong as 
the winners’. We mention this to impress again 
upon the minds of our readers the vital impor- 
tance of making pictures that tell a story — 
otherwise, though technically good, they fail for 
advertising-purposes.”’ 

Turning now to the amateur work, or Class 
B, we find the same principles ruling. Mr. R. B. 
Marsh won the first prize with a simple little 
picture which has great merit. The barefooted 
boy is a subject dear to almost everyone, and we 
see at once that his day’s outing with the fishing- 
rod is not complete unless the faithful Brownie 
is included. To country-dweller and _ to city- 
dweller alike this should suggest that the camera 
be a constant companion of the children as well 
as of the older people. There can be no question 
of the advertising-merit of this particular prize- 
winner. 

Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, winner of the sec- 
ond award in the amateur division, is a worker 
who is well known to readers of PHoto-Era. 
In our annual contest for 1907 she won the 
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KODAK COMPETITION, 
FIFTH PRIZE, CLASS A 
A. F. BRADLEY 


grand prize for the best group of pictures. Note 
how well the story is told by making the cam- 


erist the most prominent object in the foreground 
and at the same time bringing the Kodak into a 
position where it at once attracts attention. Pos- 
sibly there may be readers who think this picture 
merits a higher distinction ; but the ways of ju- 
ries, not excepting even the PHoto-Era jury in 
our monthly competitions, are inscrutable to 
outsiders. We have ourselves at times been as- 
tonished at the lack of appreciation shown some 
of our favorite works. 

R. J. Barber’s picture of the little girl taking 
the boy with the pony is one to delight all lovers 
of children and to enforee again the idea how 
greatly the “kiddies” enjoy picturing each 
other. As an advertisement it is not quite so 


good as the preceding ones, for the camera is 











not so prominent against the darker background, 
and the interest is divided between the two 
white-dressed children. Still, a little examina- 
tion leads the observer into the picture, and re- 
veals the motive. 

Dr. Robert Nones, Jr., has chosen to 
the results rather than the process, though the 
instrument occupies a prominent place on one of 
his sitters’ laps. The attention of the two girls 
concentrated on the album brings up at once a 
train of ideas about the pleasures of retrospec- 
tively living over, by means of prints, the happy 
times gone by. How many of the older gener- 
ation there must be who would give almost any- 
thing could they but have a photographic record 
of the past! The present generation, however, 
is not so “ecribbed, cabined and confined,” for 
the inexpensive apparatus and easy methods of 


show 
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KODAK COMPETITION, 1910 
SECOND PRIZE, CLASS B 
NANCY FORD CONES 








KODAK COMPETITION, 1910 


THIRD PRIZE, CLASS B 
R. J. BARBER 


FOURTH PRIZE, CLASS B 
DR. ROBERT NONES, JR. 








to-day bring photography within the reach of 
everyone. Those who desire a pictorial record 
have no excuse for not making it, particularly 
when such a suggestive advertisement as the one 
under consideration will shortly be spread broad- 
vast throughout the country. 

Last of the prizes comes another rendering of 
the use of the film-tank. The finished nega- 
tives in the strip are well displayed. The table 
in the foreground shows the apparatus by which 
the results were obtained, its disposition in the 
strong light from the window proving that 

«the tank needs no darkroom. The interest of the 

two boys is evident, for they are both looking at 
the film. Once more, then, we see that intelli- 
gent study of the elements of the advertisement 
has led to success. 

In the same number of Studio Light, the 
Eastman monthly for professional photogra- 
phers in which the awards were announced, ap- 
pears a mention of another competition for 
pictures to be used in advertising. This was a 
contest managed by the Canajoharie firm which 
produces the well-known Beech-Nut Bacon and 
other specialties. More than a thousand prints 


KODAK COMPETITION, 1910 
FIFTH PRIZE, CLASS B 
MRS. N. A. H. BROMLEY 


were submitted. Such events are constantly 
taking place in different parts of the country, 
and we have consistently tried to give them the 
widest publicity for the benefit of the craft. 
The field of photographic advertising is just being 
opened, and there is a splendid chance for pho- 
tographers to train themselves to produce desir- 
able material. Not only should they keep in 
touch, through the pages of PHoro-Era and 
other magazines, with the prize-competitions from 
time to time announced, but they should look 
over their own local field and go out for the 
business. Instead of waiting for advertisers to 
come to them for pictures they should study the 
requirements of their home-advertisers, plan 
some campaign requiring photographic illustra- 
tion, make specimens and persuade the advertis- 
ers to use them. Another field which could be 
profitably worked is the advertising-agencies. 
Get into communication with them and see that 
they send to you for pictures whenever they need 
any for special advertising-propositions. Thus, 
and only thus, will this movement result in the 
highest benefits which can come to the prac- 
titioner, professional or amateur. 
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Publishing Restricted Photographs 


OME of our friends have been chiding us 
S for not seizing what they consider a rare 
opportunity to reproduce work of members of 
the Photo-Secession offered us, which might have 
accompanied our review of the Albright Art 
Gallery show. As was explained at the time, 
we saw no good reason for publishing prints 
which lacked the element of novelty and which 
had no connection with the subject under consid- 
eration, and of the artistic importance of which 
we. were in ignorance. We might have added 
that had we so desired, we could easily have 
drawn upon cur store of admirably-executed 
halftone plates of prints by Photo-Secessionists 
and of other well-known progressives published 
in PHoro-Era several years ago, which, for vigor 
and saneness of conception and pictorial attract- 
iveness, have not been surpassed by the present- 
day efforts of these same workers. Should a 
reasonable excuse present itself, we may repub- 
lish these historically-interesting plates, and our 
readers may be able to judge for themselves to 
what degree, if any, certain members of the ad- 
vanced school have progressed ; or whether, com- 
pared with real or alleged latter-day efforts, 
their work has retrogressed. 

This brings to mind the charge made by our 
most excellent cotemporary, American DPhoto- 
graphy, to the effect that our publication of 
prints accompanying a review of the Seventh 
American Photographic Salon, by John F. 
Jones, was unauthorized. This is, indeed, un- 
kind, when PHoro-Era takes care scrupulously 
to observe the rights of the originators or owners 
of photographs. In negotiating with Mr. Jones 
for an article on the Seventh Salon, we stipu- 
lated that it be suitably illustrated, whereupon 
Mr. Jones, vice-president of the Federation, an- 
swered that he would comply to the best of his 
ability. The task was not an easy one, as MS. 
and pictures were to be in the publisher’s hands 
before the first of the month preceding the date 
of publication, and ten days, at a time when the 
jury was busy passing upon the entries, seemed 
hardly sufficient. Yet Mr. Jones, on behalf of 


PuHoto-Era, wrote for duplicate prints to suc- 
cessful contributors who were most accessible, 
and had copies made of others, presumably with 
the owners’ assent. The plates were made in 
Boston. At the suggestion of Mr. Jones, we 








then asked the contributors to state their pleas- 
ure regarding the duplicate prints still in our 
possession, and the replies, quite unexpected in 
their character, were to the effect that we keep 
them with the compliments of the makers. The 
copies we returned to Mr. Jones. Not a word 
of criticism has come to our attention other than 
the gratuitous accusation from one cotempo- 
rary, whose motives are, however, quite trans- 
parent. Incidentally, we compliment American 
Photography on its form, its substitution of ** Bos- 
ton, U.S. A.,” for * Boston, Mass.,” and its * Ber- 
lin Letter”? and * London Letter ’’ — features 
imitated directly from PHotro-Era without so 
much as one word of credit. 


Photographic Realism 
DVOCATES of “straight” photography, 
several of whom have recently written to 

us complaining of what they considered the 
preponderance of “fuzzy” pictures among our 
illustrations, will be pleased with the character 
of the prize-winners in the Eastman adver- 
tising-contest. It is evident that for advertis- 
ing-purposes, at any rate, the most competent 
judges prefer direct, truthful rendering of detail 
and texture. That such unassuming efforts 
may still possess pictorial quality is seen on 
examination of the accompanying reproductions. 
Puoto-Era, however, while adhering to no 
school, recognizes that the modern tendency 
among workers of artistic temperament is to se- 
cure effects of atmosphere, tone and values by a 
broad treatment which subordinates too-insistent 
detail. Hence we give representation to works 
by photographers of all shades of opinion. 

In this connection we quote the following 
from Erewhon, by Samuel Butler (1612- 
1680): “ Neutral tones are one thing, muddi- 
ness is another; the losing in deep shadow is 
one thing, a diffused smudginess or fuzziness is 
another. No picture is great unless both draw- 
ing and color are in some parts found, and 
again in others lost in formlessness and neutral- 
ity; . . . but in the picture let that which is lost 
be lost, that which is found be found, and that 
which is midway between them be treated 
vaguely ; but let not that which should be found 
be lost, nor what should be lost be found — 
this is fatal; above all, let there not be a dif- 
fused losing, a diffused finding, or a diffused 
vagueness.” 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send astamp for complete prospectus. 














Photographic Valentines 


Eacu month brings its own holiday, and February 
claims for its own the day of good Saint Valentine. In 
times gone by lace-edged missives were exchanged be- 
tween swain and sweetheart, this day being devoted to 
their interests ; but the modern fashion has made it the 
custom to send a valentine here and there to one’s 
friends, either as a merry reminder of some day or ocea- 
sion or as a remembrance. 

A photograph makes a particularly appropriate valen- 
tine, and the amateur may use his pictures for his valen- 
tines, sure of the fact that they will not be duplicated. 
One need not make elaborate prints unless he chooses. 
The ready-sensitized postcards offer a very attractive 
medium for conveying one’s valentine message. One 
may buy the blue-print cards either matt or glazed sur- 
face, the self toning cards or those which require toning, 
or he may buy the ready-prepared solutions and _ sensi- 
tize his own cards. 

The beauty of a card of this kind is in the attractive 
way in which it is printed. The picture should never 
cover the whole of the card. It should be printed through 
a cutout or vignetted so as to leave plenty of clear sur- 
face on which to send the message. One may buy a 
set of cutouts of different shapes and sizes. or they can 
be cut from nonactinic paper in any device one chooses, 
a heart-shaped opening being an appropriate device, 
though it cannot be said to be very artistic. If the 
blue-print card is used then the writing or lettering on 
it should be in blue — ultramarine or Prussian blue 
being near the tone of the print. With the brown card 
the lettering could be done with gold paint, the water- 
color variety which requires only water to moisten it. 
Sepia and gold lettering look very pretty on a brown- 
toned card. One way to make a print is to cut a heart 
out of nonactinic paper, lay it in the center of a sensi- 
tized card, put both into the printing-frame and expose 
to the sun till the exposed part of the card is well 
blackened. When removed from the frame there will 
be a white heart ona black ground. Now print a pic- 
ture in the space outlined by the heart, tone and fix 
and one has a very clever valentine. Many ways of 
making valentine postals will occur to you, once the 
work is begun, for one idea always begets another. 


Printing-Devices 


To make a negative which is an ideal printer is one 
of the things which most photographers find it hard to 
do. The professional photographer under the skylight 
works only in slightly-varying conditions of light, so that 
he is able to gage exposures pretty correctly. The ama- 
teur who essays to photograph all sorts of subjects, both 
indoors and out, finds that he has a collection of nega- 


tives among which is only a small proportion of good- 
printing negatives, the reason being that he photographs 
under all conditions of light from brilliant sunlight to 
dull, cloudy and foggy weather. Consequently his nega- 
tives frequently require more or less after-treatment 
to make good prints. 

If one has a negative which is good in detail but which 
has too great contrasts, such a negative may be turned 
into a good printer by a very simple process. This is 
the making of a thin positive on film to be used in con- 
nection with the negative during the printing. For this 
thin positive use a sensitive film. Lay the negative in 
the printing-frame film-side out, and place over it the 
film with the sensitive side toward the glass side of the 
negative. Push the negative tight up into one corner 
of the frame and see that the film also comes close to 
the same end. <A very thin positive is to be made, so 
the printing-frame should be at least eight feet from the 
light. Make ashort exposure, the length of time being 
governed by the density of the negative. Develop until 
detail is well out, fix, wash and dry. This thin positive 
is to be used as a mask through which to print the pic- 
ture. Place the negative in the frame with the film side 
up, pushing the edges which were in the corner of the 
frame during the making of the positive tight against 
the frame, lay the positive over it, and if both film and 
plate have been pressed evenly against the side of the 
frame they will now register exactly when placed in the 
same position. Put the paper over the positive, close 
the frame and print as usual. In using printing-out 
paper care should be taken in examining the progress of 
the printing that the film-positive is not moved out of 
position. This masking by means of the positive retards 
quicker printing parts of the negative and allows the 
denser parts to have more time. It reduces the con- 
trasts and makes a fine print from what would other- 
wise be a very poor-printing negative. 

Negatives may be coated on the glass side with matt- 
or ground-glass-varnish, which makes a medium very 
easy to work on with pencil or knife. One may buy the 
matt-varnish ready prepared or may mix it one’s self. 
A good formula is as follows: To each ounce of ether 
add twenty grains of gum mastic, forty-five grains of 
sandarac, and one-quarter ounce of benzol. This makes 
a very fine matt surface, but if a coarser is desired then 
add more benzol. The varnish is applied cold to the 
glass side of the negative, which must be perfectly 
clean, as, if it is at all greasy from finger-marks, the var- 
nish will not stick. Wash the glass and then rub off 
with a rag dipped in alcohol. The proper way to apply 
the varnish is to pour a small quantity on the glass, 
then taking the negative by opposite corners incline it 
so that the varnish will run down to one corner, but 
before it gets to the edge reverse the position of the 
glass and let the varnish flow to the opposite corner. 
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and so till each part of the glass is covered. Drain off 
the superfluous varnish into the bottle and tilt the nega- 
tive up and down till the varnish is set. 

The coating retards the printing of the picture and if 
the negative is simply weak in density this yellowish 
coating will hold back the light and enable one to get a 
fairly good print. The use of the varnish is not for 
this purpose, however. It is to enable one to work on 
the glass side of the negative. If the shadow parts of 
the negative print too quickly for the highlights, then 
with a sharp knife scrape away the varnish from the 
parts which print slower. The part to be printed 
longer should have the edges softened so the varnish 
must be scraped in a sort of wavy line about the objects. 
This will soften the printing somewhat as vignetting 
does, and the masking will not be apparent. 

If the varnish itself does not hold back the printing 
sufficiently, then a little coloring-matter may be added. 
A very little iodine added to the varnish will give it a 
yellowish tone; the more iodine used the deeper the 
yellow. Aurantia will also give a yellow tone to the 





varnish, and when a negative is very thin a greenish 








JEANETTE ANDERSON AND BEATRICE B. BELL 


tone will give better results in the printing. For green 
use malachite green thirty grains to an ounce of alco- 
hol. Use six minims of this solution to each ounce of 
the matt-varnish. 

Matt-varnish makes a good medium for retouching, as 
it takes the pencil or crayon-stump easily, and one may 
work up shadows and detail in objects very quickly. 
The pencil marks may be removed, if desired, by a bit 
of absorbent cotton dipped in alcohol. 

A soft print may be made from a harsh negative by 
interposing between the film and the printing-paper a 
piece of clear celluloid or of very thin glass. Sheets of 
celluloid come particularly for this purpose, and many pro- 
fessional photographers use them always when printing. 
They make very sharp negatives in order to get good 
detail, then print through the celluloid. The result is a 
very soft picture with full detail and fine modeling. 

It often occurs that one makes a negative of a land- 
scape where the sky, though full of clouds, is much 
over-exposed and requires a much longer time for print- 
ing in order to bring out than does the landscape. One 
may control the printing or equalize it by making a 
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mask to fit either one or the other portions of the land- 
scape. Make a print on printing-out paper and cut it 
in half along the horizon line, taking care to follow the 
outlines carefully. Lay the pieces in the sun until they 
have blackened. One then has an opaque mask which 
will fit one’s landscape. With this he covers the land- 
scape part of the picture and prints the sky until it is 
of the desired depth; then the mask is removed and the 
landscape part printed. 

Though one should aim at producing the best possible 
negative, one that shall be a good printer without any 
manipulation or masking, yet it is the rule rather than 
the exception that one gets a straight-printing neg: 
so one should endeavor to do the best thing, use some 
means to improve the printing-quality of the negative. 





The February Competition 


THE subject for our February competition is * Copying 
Works of Art.” This includes both paintings and statu- 
ary, each of which requires entirely different treatment 
In photographing paintings one must use orthochromatic 
plates in order to get correct color-values. The picture 
must be set in a good light, and, if lighted from the side, 
care must be taken to set it so that the brush-marks do 
not cast shadows. Sometimes an artist uses his paints 
rather thick and the surface of the picture is very much 
roughened. If the “copy” is not evenly lighted the 
photograph will show the defects very materially. If 
glass is over the picture then it should if possible be 
removed, for with a good-sized picture it is almost im- 
possible to get the glazed picture set in such a position 
that there will not be a reflection. 


F. A. HODGES 


In copying pictures one must see that the picture and 
the camera are exactly parallel to each other. Unless 
they are there will be distortion. The best way is to 
use a table or long board, set the picture at one end of 
the board against a support which shall be at right 
angles with the plane of the board. Then remove the 
camera from the stand or tripod and attach it to the board 
so that it can be moved back and forth to get the 
proper focus. One gets better results if the copying can 
be done out of doors, for then the lighting is uniform all 
over the picture, whereas if it is lighted from a win- 
dow, the part nearest the window is in the stronger light 
and consequently the exposure is more rapid. It will be 
found advantageous to the focusing of the picture to 
have it upside down so that the image in the camera 
will be right side up. 

In photographing statuary the light on those of white 
marble should be rather subdued in order to get soft 
lights and shadows. The lighting should be at one side, 
though this is not always possible to arrange owing to 
the place which the subject occupies. Screens can be 
used to advantage, a dark shawl or blanket answering: 
the purpose very well. The time for photographing 
outdoor subjects should be chosen when the lights and 
shadows are at their best on the object to be photo- 
graphed. The early morning or late afternoon will be 
found the best time, as in the middle of the day the 
light is not only too strong, but it is in a position where 
it throws the deepest shadows. Some beautiful pictures 
of statuary have been sent to the editor from time to 
time, and it is expected that our February contest will 
bring forth some examples of particularly fine work. 
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Single-Transfer Carbon-Printing 


CARBON prints are the most permanent of any. The 
color, being a pigment, does not fade, and by the process 
one has a wider range of tones than with any other 
printing-paper except the gum-bichromate. The begin- 
ner is deterred from attempting the making of carbons, 
for in most of the directions for making these prints the 
process seems to be very complicated. The contrary is, 
however, the case, particularly if one uses the ready- 
sensitized tissue. Until recently the carbon tissue was 
to be had already pigmented or colored, but not  sensi- 
tized. While the sensitizing is not a very tedious process, 
still one has to exercise great care to prevent tearing the 
tissue and also to protect it from the light, as the least 
bit of actinic light sets up action in the paper to the 
future spoiling of the print. Then there is the double- 
transfer, which adds further to the delicacy of the opera- 
tion, so that carbon-printing was practised by only a few 
professionals or advanced amateurs. 

All that is now changed. The amateur who has 
become fairly expert in other methods of printing may 
essay the carbon with a surety that it will be a success. 
The tissue now comes already sensitized and the print is 
made by the single-transfer process. The drawback to 
making carbons is the expense, but when one has a 
particularly good negative, and wants to make an un- 
usually attractive print for a gift, the carbon is an ideal 
printing-method. 











The quality of the negative determines the quality of 
the print. It should be a “good printer” with full 
gradation of lights and shadows. When one has become 
an expert in carbons, one can get pretty good pictures 
from poor negatives. The negative must have what is 
called a “ safe edge” which is nothing more than a strip 
of paper pasted around it on the glass side. Lantern- 
slide-binding is very convenient. It is not pasted flat, 
but attached to the glass here and there so that it is 
easily removed. The object of the “safe edge” is to 
leave a white margin on the print, as otherwise the pic- 
ture sometimes leaves its support during development. 
A strip of postoffice or other nonactinic paper will answer 
the purpose if binding-strips are not handy. 

The printing-process is as simple as any other. The 
negative is placed in the printing-frame, the sensitive 
tissue adjusted over it and the negative exposed to day- 
light as in ordinary printing. The judging of the prog- 
ress of the print is another matter. One cannot examine 
the print as one does printing-out paper, but the time of 
exposure is governed by an actinometer. In case one 
has not an actinometer — and to do satisfactory carbons 
one should have —a strip of solio paper may be used for 
a trial print, noting the time the paper was exposed to 
the light and the length of time it takes to make a print 
of right depth for a picture, but not dark enough to re- 
quire toning. 

The print is on the surface of the pigmented film and 
not in contact with the paper supporting it, so it must 
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be transferred to what is called a ‘* support ’ — paper, 
ivory, celluloid or wood, which has previously been 
coated with insoluble gelatine. One may coat the sup- 
port if he chooses, but it is wiser to buy the paper sup- 
port already prepared. These papers come either white 
or tinted and in smooth and rough surfaces. 

The apparatus for development consists of four trays, 
a squeegee, and a sheet of glass or a smooth board. Two 
of the trays are filled with cold water, one with a five 
per cent solution of alum, and the fourth with water at 
about 100° F. Lay a sheet of the transfer-paper — the 
** support ’’— in one of the trays containing cold water and 
let it soak for a few minutes until it is thoroughly wet. 
Now take the print from the frame and lay it face down 
in the dish of water containing the transfer-paper. At 
first it will have a tendency to curl, but as it becomes 
wet it flattens out and sinks to the bottom of the tray, 
where it should be brought into position on the transfer- 
paper, taking care that no bubbles are between the 
support and the film. Take hold of the lower edges of 
the transfer-paper and the print, lift them from the 
water gently, draw them over the edge of the tray 
and lay them print-side-up on the plate-glass. Next 
take the squeegee and rub the film into contact with the 
paper so as to expel all water between the two, but do 
not rub hard enough to tear the tissue. When this 
is done the picture is placed between blotters under 
weight for fifteen or twenty minutes. At the end of that 
time have the tray of hot water ready and place the print 
in it. Watch it carefully, and presently gelatine will be 
seen to exude from between the transfer-paper and the 
tissue. As soon as this occurs, take hold of a corner of 
the tissue and pull it gently away from the transfer. Un- 
less it peels off very easily without pulling it should be 
allowed to soak a little longer. When the tissue is re- 





HELPING HIMSELF 
ALEXANDER MURRAY 


HONORABLE MENTION — GENERAL 


moved the pigment is left on the support in a messy- 
looking coating without the slightest semblance of a 
picture. The print is left in the hot water and presently 
the image begins to creep out, and in a short time the 
picture is fully developed. For the beginner it is a good 
plan to have a sheet of glass at the bottom of the tray 
so that when the print is developed it may be lifted on 
the glass without danger of harming the print. As soon 
as development is complete the print is rinsed in the 
tray of cold water, immersed in the tray of alum water 
for ten minutes to harden the film, given another rinsing 
to remove the alum water, then hung up and dried. The 
long clips used for hanging up films are just the things 
for hanging up carbon-prints. When the picture is dry 
it may be mounted the same as any other print. 

The beauty of carbon-prints is not excelled by any 
other style. There is a depth and richness about a car- 
bon which gives the print a quality which distinguishes 
it at once from other prints. Then, too, one has a 
variety of colors from which to choose, and he may make 
his print in the tone best suited to the character of the 
picture. While carbon is no * every-day ”’ print, it is the 
ideal medium for a picture which is to be a special 
“ thing of beauty.” 


A Device for Self-Portraiture 


Mr. Joun J. MANDABLE revives an old method of 
taking one’s own picture. His suggestion is to stop down 
the lens as far as possible, after focusing on the chair in 
which the sitter is to be, draw the slide and walk over 
and pose. It is evident that slight movement of the 
camerist will not show, but the exposure may well run up 
to a minute or more, 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-ERA, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, mounts, 
photographic materials, or any article of a photographic 
or art nature which can be bought for the amount of the 
prize won by the successful competitor. 


Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open. to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-ERa. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the com- 
petitions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible un- 
less return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by u letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, lens, stop, exposure, developer and 
printing-process. Enclose return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

Subjects for Competition 


December — “ Flashlights.” Closes January 31. 
1911 

January — ‘* Winter-Scenes.” Closes February 28. 
February — “Copying Works of Art.” (Paintings and 

statuary.) Closes March 31. 
March — “ Artistic Interiors.” Closes April 30. 
April — “ Spring-Pictures.” Closes May 31. 
May — “‘ Decorative Flower-Studies.” Closes June 30. 
June — “ Water-Craft.”” Closes July 31. 
July — ‘‘ Gardens.” Closes August 31. 
August — “ Wood-Interiors.”” Closes September 30. 
September — “ Shore-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 
October — “ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — “ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Awards — Scenic Beauties of America 
First Prize: Jeanette Anderson and Beatrice B. Bell. 
Second Prize: F. A. Hodges. 

Third Prize: J. G. Beach. 

Honorable Mention: Harry Adams, Beatrice B. Bell, 
Rupert Bridge, Ward E. Bryan, Geo. A. Flamburg, 
B. L. Huff, Harry G. Phister, John J. Reilly, Florence 
Marie Roberts. 


BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 




















Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES 
or HonorRABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY 
SOURCE, AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT 
BEEN MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention : Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 
WINTER SPORTS — CLOSES APRIL 15, 1911 


Pictures of all sorts of winter amusements outdoors, 
skating, sleighing, coasting, snowballing, hunting, or 
any other sport, as well as indoor games, will be con- 
sidered eligible. 

SPRING-PICTURES — CLOSES JULY 15, 1911 

Landscapes of trees in bud, early vegetation, late 
snow in the woods, flowering trees and shrubs, April 
showers and cloudy skies. Landscapes made on ortho- 
chromatic plates with a ray-filter not later than May 20. 


Sending Prints Safely 


Ir is strange that workers sending us prints persist in 
enclosing them between sheets of cardboard with the 
corrugations running in one direction. Photographs sent 
thus, or placed against one single sheet, very seldom 
reach their destination safely. Prints should first be 
wrapped in soft paper, and then placed between two pieces 
of cellular board —the kind which is covered on both 
sides — with the corrugations running in opposite directions. 


How to Send Stamps 


READERS are requested not to send postage stamps 
loosely placed in the envelope either before or after the 
insertion of the letter. In extracting the letter, the 
stamp remains in the envelope unless the recipient takes 
care to look into the envelope. Some thoughtless per- 
sons take a number of stamps and fold them so that the 
backs shall come together, which is not so bad as to 
have the backs cover the face. If the letter happens to 
be in a warm place during transit, the stamps become 
glued together and must be soaked apart by the recip- 
ient. The proper way is to moisten a small place in the 
center of the stamp and attach it to an upper corner of 
the front page of the letter. Or, if there are a number 
of stamps, they can be safely enclosed in paraffine-paper, 
which prevents them from sticking to each other during 
transit in the mails. 


Special Notice 


Competitors must write their names and addresses 
plainly. We often receive letters unsigned, without city 
or state address, or otherwise so defective that it is im- 
possible to trace the sender. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to EvizaBeTH Furnr Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N. J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















S. A. Martow. —To Remove Iridescent Stains 
from your negative, dip a piece of absorbent cotton in 
Farmer’s Reducer and rub the places gently until the 
spots disappear. If not of too long standing a piece of 
chamois dipped in alcohol will often prove effectual. 
Soak your negatives for half an hour before intensifying. 
The secret of success in intensifying is to wash the plate 
well at every stage of the operation. 

JEAN “VYricut. — A formula for Copper Toning of 
Bromides is prepared as follows: No. 1. Copper 
sulphate, 15 grains; potassium citrate (neutral), 60 
grains; water, 5 oz. No. 2. Potassium ferricyanide, 
12 grains; potassium citrate (neutral), 60 grains; water, 
5 oz. To use, take equal parts of both solutions. By 
leaving the print a longer or shorter time in the toning- 
bath one may vary the color from a warm black to a 
rich red. Prints to be toned with copper must be fully 
printed, as this toning-solution does not intensify the 
image. 

B. D. Fatton. — You do not need to use a Hypo 
Eliminator if you are particular about washing your 
plates well. The best chemical for removing all traces 
of hypo is potassium percarbonate, using from three to 
five grains for each four ounces of water. Place the 
plate in the solution, and the hypo will cause the liquid 
to effervesce. As soon as effervescence ceases, remove 
the plate and wash in running water for five minutes. 

Saran F.—To Remove Oil-Stains from your 
prints, soak for a few minutes in pure benzine, then blot 
off with ‘“‘ World” blotting-paper. If the oil is not 
entirely removed repeat the process. Sometimes simply 
laying a blotter over the print and ironing with a warm 
iron will remove the grease, but if the stain has turned 
yellow then neither benzine nor ironing will remove it. 
Better make fresh prints. 

D. A. T.— In the July number of PHoro-Era, 1910, 
you will find detailed description on taking Pictures of 
Animals, also suggestions in regard to the making of 
certain pictures of this kind which will find a ready 
market. Animal-picture postals, particularly if the sub- 
jects be kittens, seem to find a very ready sale. 

CHARLES TownE. — A very clever Exposure=Scale 
is manufactured by the Eastman Company. It is at- 
tached to the camera in place of the regular plates 
on the lens and shutter mounting, and is called the 
Autotime Seale. At a glance one can see what ex- 
posure will be correct under the conditions in which 
he is taking his picture. For the beginner this is a 
particularly helpful bit of apparatus, and it is found 
useful also by the advanced amateur who has learned to 
regulate his exposures by experience. The price of the 
scale is one dollar. 

KATHERINE Fioyp. — To Retard Printing of thin 
negatives, place the printing-frame at the bottom of a 
wooden box and print in the shade. A _ green-tinted 
glass placed over the printing-frame will also hold back 
the printing and give a fairly good print. The slower 
the printing of a thin negative the better the resulting 
picture. 


Atvan Rowe. — Formalin is a Solution of 
Formaldehyde Gas in water, about forty per cent 
strength. It renders gelatine insoluble and is used for 
hardening films. An ounce of formalin in ten of water 
is the proper proportion to use. It requires about five 
minutes in the solution to harden the film of plates. 

W. I. T.— To Remove Fog from negatives, make 
a solution of an ounce each of hypo, water, and glycer- 
ine. Dissolve the hypo in hot water, then add the 
glycerine. Make up enough of the solution to cover 
the negative entirely, place it in a tray and leave it 
soaking for ten or twelve hours. The plate must be 
thoroughly washed after taking it from the liquid. 
This treatment will remove the veiling which is called 
fog, but will not remove light-struck places. Those 
must be subjected to a reducing-solution. 

B. L. E.— A Screen to Use with Flashlights is 
made of what is called cheesecloth, a thin transparent 
muslin. Stretch this over a frame and place it between 
the flashlight and the sitter. The screen softens the 
light but does not deaden it. The lights and shadows 
are much softer and the gradations of the halftones 
much better when the screen is used. The trouble 
with the average flashlight is that the highlights are too 
strong and the shadows too dense. 

T. L. R.— A Clear Varnish for Lantern-Slides 
is made by dissolving gum dammar in benzol. Use 
twenty-five grains of the gum to each ounce of the 
benzol. If the varnish does not flow easily add a 
little more benzol. If you protect the film with a 
cover-glass there will be no need to varnish the slide. 
You can intensify a weak print by first bleaching it in a 
saturated solution of mercury bichloride, washing well, 
then darkening it in a solution of ammonia, one dram 
of the ammonia to ten ounces of water. 

Motu Hearn. — In Sending Prints to the Prize 
Contests have them mounted in an attractive manner, 
choosing a paper which will harmonize with the tone of 
the print. Leave plenty of margin and mark each print 
on the reverse side of its mount with your full name and 
address. Note also on the back of the prints whether 
or not postage was enclosed. Glossy prints are the best 
for reproduction, but the matt-surface papers make the 
more artistic picture. 

Bertran D. F.— The United States is not a sub- 
scriber to the Berne Convention of International 
Copyright, and copyright is regulated by its own 
laws. You can get a copy of the laws of copyright by 
applying to the Librarian of Congress. The laws have 
been changed during the last year in regard to 
photographs. 

ELeanor D.— To Prevent the Chemicals from 
Injuring the Hands or staining them during develop- 
ment, put a little milk into the palm of one hand and 
rub the hands with the milk. This will keep the hands 
soft and prevent the skin being poisoned by such 
chemicals as metol. 

C. M. Gerarp. — The abrasions or Marks on Your 
Bromide Prints may be removed by rubbing the dry 
print with a piece of wet absorbent cotton. Enameled 
bromide paper is very easily marred or scratched and 
great care should be taken in handling it during the 
finishing-process. 

James D, L. — To Tint Matt-Varnish use a little 
malachite green for green, asphalt for brown and auran- 
tia for yellow. The matt-varnish on the glass side of a 
negative enables one to work on the image, building up 
the weak places. If the work is not satisfactory it is 
easily removed by using alcohol and a piece of clean 
absorbent cotton. See the article in this number on the 
use of matt-varnish. 
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W. L. J.— The letters U. S. when applied to stops do 
not mean United States, but Uniform System. The 
size of the stop is designated by “ F/”, and the figure 
following shows the size of the stop. To obtain this, 
the focal length of the lens is divided by the diameter of 
the stop. Suppose that the lens was of eight inches focus 
and the stop-opening was quarter of an inch in size. Then 
we would divide 8 by 4 and the quotient would be 32. 
If the opening in the stop was one inch, then the length 
of the lens would be divided by 1, and the quotient 
would be 8, the focal value of the stop. 

Marcarer D.— An Alum Bath for Ozotypes 
is made of powdered alum, 1 0z.; water, 20 oz. ; hydro- 
chloric acid, 30 minims. Leave prints in this bath for 
five minutes, then rinse in three or four changes of cold 
water. Full directions come with the paper, but one 
needs to have some experience before becoming an expert 
at any sort of work. 

F. Browne. — Do not photograph Architectural 
Subjects when the sun is at the zenith, for then the 
shadows are nearly vertical and you not only get harsh 
lighting but you lose effects which are to be obtained 
only in the early or late hours of the day. The shadows 
at noon-time are also deeper and you cannot get detail 
enough in them to make soft contrasts without over- 
exposing your highlights. An article on architectural 
photography is in preparation and will appear in an 
early number of the magazine. 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH Firnt Wanpkr, 
748 East 27th St., Paterson, N. J. Prints must 
bear the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop, expo- 
sure, developer and printing-process. 
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“ AnEMONES.” F, D. S.— This print is a very inter- 
esting study of garden anemones, the large translucent 
white blossoms of which lend themselves so well to 
decorative effect in photographic studies of flowers. 
There are only three blossoms in the picture and these 
are artistically arranged. The transparency of the 
blossoms is very well rendered and they have excellent 
modeling, the effect being heightened by their shadows 
thrown against the background. The weak thing about 
this print is the placing of the flowers too near the 
background so that they have rather a strained than a 
natural look. The print is in sepia and is very beauti- 
fully mounted. A very, very narrow line of dark sepia 
is interposed between the print and the mount, adding 
much to the artistic effect. Flower-studies are very 
interesting to make, and may be used for many purposes 
of decoration and illustration. 

“Tuer Factory.” B. H. A.— This is a very inter- 
esting study. The picture is low in tone, having been 
taken in the late afternoon. It shows in the distance 
the tall chimneys of a manufactory from which are 
pouring clouds of smoke. The building itself is outlined 
against an evening sky and therefore shows no detail but 
is silhouetted against the background. The foreground 
is entirely taken up by a body of water. A barge is 
drawn up near the shore. All of the foreground is in 
shadow, the only highlight in the picture being that of 
the sky behind the factory. This is one of the best 
studies of the kind that has come to the editor’s table 
for some time. If this print had been made in sepia in- 





stead of cold gray it would have been particularly pleas- 
ing. Toned to sepia color and mounted on a warm 
cream-colored mount, it would be worthy a place in an 
exhibition of artistic prints. 

“ PLayFELLOwS,” F. D.S.— This is a picture of two 
children at play, one of them being on a sofa drawn up 
to a window, and the other outside of the window but 
with head and shoulders thrust into the room. The 
child on the sofa is looking at a book, and is very well 
posed, but the child in the window is too much posed 
and looks stiff and uncomfortable. The title does not 
seem to fit the picture at all, for the child on the sofa is 
half reclining, and is covered with a blanket and one 
would infer that she was convalescing from some illness 
and that the child at the window had just peeped in on 
her. The halftones in this picture are very good indeed, 
but there are too many highlights and they are too 
scattered, so that the picture has a spotted appearance. 
In the making of a picture of this kind it is wiser to let 
the children do the posing, for they usually take grace- 
ful attitudes. The subjects themselves are very attract- 
ive and it would be worth while making another study 
of the little “* Playfellows.” 

“THE VILLAGE-STREET,” M. L. H. — This is a par- 
ticularly attractive picture. It shows a quaint street in 
some foreign town. In the foreground three women 
have paused on the sidewalk for a bit of gossip, while a 
woman is seen leaning from the window of the house in 
front of which they are standing, evidently either listen- 
ing to the conversation of the three cronies, or else tak- 
ing part in it. A little farther along the street a child 
is playing with a dog, while farther on a horse is drink- 
ing at the public fountain. These latter figures are not 
strongly in evidence and one sees them simply as objects 
supplementing those of more immediate attraction. The 
point of view in this picture has been well chosen, the 
camera having been so placed that there are no dis- 
tracting lines. The picture has very pleasing contrasts 
and is a good bit of genre work. The criticism of this 
print would be that it is not well printed or mounted. 
The tone is a cold gray. A warm sepia would be more 
appropriate. The mount is white and the print is pasted 
flat. The mount should be much larger and of some 
tone to harmonize with or contrast with the tone of the 
print. 

“ Day-Dreams,” S. B. R.— This is a picture of a 
young woman sitting before a window. She is dressed 
in a light, filmy gown; her hair is done simply and fol- 
lows the outline of her head in artistic lines. The face, 
which is in shadow, is turned toward the window and 
shows only a half profile. In most cases this would be 
a detriment, but in this is very fitting. She has dropped 
the book which she has been reading and with her hands 
clasped lightly on her knees is gazing out of the window 
and her very attitude shows that she sees nothing of 
what is going on outside, but.is lost in dreams, which, 
from the expression on her face, must be very pleasant. 
This is a very artistic picture, and has an airy look quite 
in keeping with the subject. The halftones have been 
well managed and the whole picture has been kept light 
in tone. The only drawback to this picture is the 
straight line of the edge of the window which is seen at 
the back of the subject and which is broken at one place 
by the contour of the head. This has been worked on to 
lighten it and if it were worked out altogether the pic- 
ture would lose this flaw. 

“Tue Musicians,” C. B. L. — This is rather an am- 
bitious study. The musicians are two young women, 
one seated at the piano, the other standing behind her 
with her violin in position for playing. Both are dressed 
in white, and the gowns are in sharp contrast with the 
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carpet and the piano, which are dark and without detail 
in the print. The pose of the figures is very good, but 
the wall in the background is very distracting on account 
of the pictures. There is one very large picture of a 
landscape, a small oblong one under it, an oval one just 
beyond the large one, while another picture shows at the 
edge of the print. The girl with the violin stands so that 
her head comes just at the corner of the large picture. 
The exposure of the plate was not correct, for the gowns 
of the musicians are well exposed, but the darker objects 
are under-exposed. This was due, doubtless, to the 
lighting of the room, which was insufficient to produce a 
good negative. ‘In such a case the camerist should use 
a flashlight. The picture itself is well printed and is 
mounted in an artistic manner. 


“ East Liverpoot, Onto, Dee. 27, 1910. 
“ Mr. Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 

“* Dear Mr. French : 

“To say that I am pleased with the reproductions ex- 
presses it very mildly, as I really believe in some cases 
the reproductions are better than the originals sent. to 
you. I am very glad that you received permission from 
Doubleday, Page and Company to use the most excel- 
lent reproduction of the ‘ Cloisters.’ 


The Off Side in Driving Oxen 


On page 314 of the December PHoro-EraA appeared 
a picture which has raised a tempest in a teapot. We 
refer to Miss I. Robinson’s third-prize winner in the Fa- 
vorite Pets Competition for Beginners. Hardly had the 
December number been mailed before a stream of letters 
began to flow in to the editor. Some criticized the jury, 
some Miss Robinson. The gist of the opinions seemed 
to be that she did not deserve the prize because she had 
perpetrated a monstrosity by representing her driver on 
the off side of his favorite beasts. The editor, however, 
remembers seeing a left-handed man drive his yoke from 
the right; but the old man in this case is holding the 
goad in his right hand. Accordingly, we turned to the 
maker of the picture for an explanation, which is as fol- 
lows: 

“In reply to your letter of December 17, let me say 
that the picture of oxen was taken in France. As you 
and your correspondents are doubtless aware, the rules 
of the road in most foreign countries are directly the op- 
posite of ours. That is, vehicles keep to the left instead 
of to the right. I think this explains the position of the 
driver I may add that the picture was not posed or 
‘faked’ in any way. It represents an ordinary street- 
scene, and the driver did not even know he was being 





“ Yours very truly, 


* taken.’ 


* Wo. H. Puruuips.” 


“ Very truly yours, 


“* (Miss) I. Roprnson.” 





Class 1/3 
Lumiére Sigma 
Lumiére Non-Halation Sigma 


; Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 


Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 


Class 1 

American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Cramer Crown Non-Halation 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Isonon 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film 
Magnet 
Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 





Standard Imperial Portrait 

Standard Polychrome 

Stanley Regular 

Vulcan 

Wellington Extra Speedy 

Wellington Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Banner X Non-Halation 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 1 1/2 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 

Cramer Medium Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Trichromatic 

liford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3 
Wellington Landscape 
Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 


Class 12 


Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 


Seed Process 


Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure-Guide for February 





COMPILED BY MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes; figure- | 
studies in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments; wet street- | 
| 


scenes, with stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. 





— Bright Cloudy 





_— Sun Bright | Cloudy 
11 a.m. to 1 P.M. 1/32 1/16 1/8 
10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 1/25 1/12 | 1/6 
9 a.m. and 3 P.M. 1/16 1/s | 1/4 


8 a.m. and 4 p.m. 1/8 | 1/4 1/2 








The exposures given are intended merely as a basis for trial, and 
will vary with latitude and other conditions, but they should give 
full detail in the shadows, except when iso or ortho plates are used 
without a screen, when the exposure should be doubled, unless the 
Color-sensitive plates in such a case are much 


light itself is yellow. 
faster than plain plates. 


SUBJECTS. 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without foreground ; open 
beach, harbor and _ shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium foreground ; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides ; 
well-lighted street-scenes ; persons, ani- 
mals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


PLATES. 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column. 


Dull a j 
eo F/4 U.S. 1 x 1/4 
1/4 1/2 
F/5.6 U.S.2 xX 1/2 
1/3 2/3 
F/6.3 U. S. 2.4 x 
1/2 1 - i 
1 5) F/7 U.38.3 xX 3/4 
- F/11 U.Ss.8 x2 
F/16 U.S. 16 x4 


4 


16 


32 


48 


F/22 U. S. 32 xX 8 


F/32 | U.S. 64 


For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; build- 
ings or trees occupying most of the 
picture ; brook-scenes with heavy foli- 
age; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


Portraits outdoors in the shade ; very dark 
near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 
and under the trees. 


Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 
dark soil or pine-needles. 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 
and white reflector. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class. 
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How to Avoid Cold-Weather Troubles 


OnLy a few months ago we were deliberating how to 
avoid the many troubles incident to hot weather, but the 
problem has now become one of lack of heat. Amateurs 
who have to work in improvised darkrooms are particu- 
larly liable to difficulties depending on cold work-rooms 
and the icy water-supply. Chemical action is accelerated 
by heat and retarded by cold, and in the case of develop- 
ment of the latent photographic image the difference 
made by a drop of afew degrees is often startling. Dur- 
ing the warm months, when the faucet gives us water at 
seventy or eighty degrees, it is hard to escape excessive 
density ; but now, when the supply ranges from forty to 
fifty, development is extremely slow and the negatives 
are likely to fix out too thin for any but the hardest- 
working gaslight-papers. 

The problem, then, is to get the room and the solu- 
tions to the desirable mean of sixty-five. There are 
many ways to accomplish this result if one is willing to 
take a little trouble for the sake of uniformly good neg- 
atives the year around. Perhaps the simplest course is 
to have a gas- or an oil-stove in the darkrooni. Suppose 
you have some plates to develop after supper. If the 
stove is lighted as soon as you arrive home, the room and 
the solutions will be in good condition during the evening 
and will remain so for some time after the stove has been 
turned out. Water for diluting the stock-solutions should 
be drawn in a large pitcher or other suitable vessel and 
placed near the stove or in one of the heated rooms until 
required for use. The stock-bottles may be warmed by 
setting them in a dish of hot water before use. A 
small pitcher of very hot water, judiciously used with 
a thermometer as a guide, will enable you to bring the 
developer to seventy, which is a good starting-point, be- 
cause the temperature of a trayful falls rapidly if the 
room is cooler than this. If several plates are to be de- 
veloped in succession it is often well to place the tray in 
a larger one and pour the hot water into the latter. The 
only trouble which is then likely to occur is blistering or 
frilling, provided the fixing-bath is too strong or too 
cold. 50° F. is the lowest temperature allowable. 

If, however, the room has been well warmed before 
beginning operations, the hypo will generally come nearly 
to the temperature of the room. If it does not, as 
proved by the thermometer, it may be necessary to pour 
it into a granite-ware saucepan and heat it. Those who 
make up a fresh plain hypo-bath for each batch will of 
course use hot water to dissolve the salt and, after filter- 
ing, will add hot or cold as needed. With both the de- 
veloper and the fixer at about the same warmth there 
should be no difficulty in getting the same results as dur- 
ing the summer months. After the plates have remained 
in the hypo — which should not have the same amount 
of hardener added as for summer use —for double the 
time necessary to dissolve all the white bromide of silver 
from the back of the plate, they are to go in very cold 
water. It is, therefore, advisable to let them drain for a 


short time and then to give them a preliminary rinse in 
water at a temperature midway between that of the 
bath and the faucet-water. This gradual reduction pre- 
vents uneven expansion of the wet film and also aids 
greatly to eliminate thehypo. Very cold water requires 
more time to act, so if your rule for summer is to wash 
one hour in running water you had better allow ninety 
minutes now. 

Drying must be rapid and even or the most carefully- 
handled negatives will show defects which ruin them as 
printers. Select a dust-free place where a gentle heat 
is available. Put the negatives at least an inch apart 
on the drying-rack. Too much heat is, however, as bad 
as too little, because it may increase the density greatly. 
If, on the other hand, the negatives have fixed out thin, 
owing to too cold a developer’s not having acted long 
enough, a rapid drying by stronger heat may improve 
them. 

Some developers are better than others for winter 
work unless they are kept above sixty by the methods 
suggested above. Glycin, hydroquinone, eikonogen and 
pyro and their combinations are provoking because of 
their slowness and their tendency to hold back the shad- 
ows even of properly-timed plates. A developing- 
solution containing metol is more suitable. Either the 
favorite metol-hydroquinone or pyro-metol makes a 
good developer which is not much retarded by cold. 
One of the best formulas is the “ Imperial Standard.” 


A —Water to make______.______-...- 20 ounces 
ene ee 45 grains 
Potassium metabisulphite _________. 120 grains 
SEO ene ae 55 grains 
Potassium bromide____....._-___- 20 grains 

B—Water to make_________________- 20 ounces 


Sodium carbonate, anhydrous 2 ounces 


To develop, mix equal parts. 


Should the worker have a favorite developer which 
he does not care to give up, a better plan is to find its 
temperature-coefficient as directed by Alfred Watkins in 
Puoro-ErA for December. Then the times for all 
temperatures may be tabulated. By covering the tray 
and leaving the darkroom until the expiration of the 
required time, the vexatious waiting for density to de- 
velop will be done away with. It is surely more com- 
fortable to sit in a warm room with a watch than it is 
to remain in the cold, dimly-lighted darkroom rocking a 
tray and trying to bring out detail with a cold solution. 
In the latter circumstances one’s patience gives out and 
one is prone to take the plate out too soon, when a few 
minutes’ more development would have righted matters. 


Double-Coated Plates vs. Films 


Professor Louis Derr of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has in the 1911 American Annual an article 
in which he makes a strong plea for the double-coated 
plate. After conceding the convenience, portability, 
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daylight-loading and non-halation advantages of film, he 
remarks: “ But the film is very far from perfection. 
The individual sheets of the film-pack often fail to lie 
flat during exposure, and the detail of many a picture is 
marred in consequence, if the exposure is made at full 
lens-opening. Roll films are less subject to this trouble, 
but it cannot be wholly eliminated except by a tension- 
device. The film costs nearly twice as much as the 
plate of equal size, and its sensitiveness is less than that 
of the rapid plates ordinarily used. In spite of all the 
efforts of the makers, celluloid is not photographically 
inert like glass, and developed films show a much larger 
percentage of spots and streaks than plates do —a result 
not wholly chargeable to the practice of developing a 
number of films at atime in the sametray. Finally, the 
texture of the image on the film is coarser than that on 
the plate, thus limiting the size of enlargements rather 
closely. In a word, the film is not nearly so satisfactory 
a photographic product as the plate is.” Professor 
Derr might have added that the permanence of the film- 
negative is also not complete, owing to the celluloid 
support. Another reason why films “ go to pieces ” after 
several years’ keeping is that from their physical form 
they are likely to be imperfectly fixed and washed. We 
have films from eight to ten years old which have gone 
bad and are now utterly unprintable, though they were 
apparently perfect when filed away. Films, too, are ex- 
tremely hard to reduce or intensify. 

As a result of exposures under a photographic wedge, 
illustrations of prints being shown, Prof. Derr concludes 
that ‘ the film has a shorter scale of gradation than the 
double-coated plate, and this means that the plate not 
only has a greater latitude of exposure, but is better 
able to render contrasts of light and shadow, and conse- 
quently to give ‘ pluckier’ negatives, to the very great 
advantage of the final print.” 

Many of our most prominent workers use double- 
coated iso plates for all their work. 


Improving Bromide Prints 


Tue Rey. F. C. Lambert suggests in Photographic 
Scraps a method of intensifying bromide prints to im- 
prove their color. The best agent he finds to be mereu- 
ric iodide and sodium sulphite, this being followed by 
an alkaline developer. An enlargement which is a trifle 
lacking in brilliancy is immersed in: Water, 10 0z.; 
sodium sulphite (anhydrous), 400 gr.; mercuric iodide, 
40 gr. The prepared intensifier as issued by Lumiére 
or Burroughs Wellcome may also be used. In this bath 
the print is allowed to remain until it ceases to change 
color, when it is removed without washing to any non- 
staining developer, such as metol-hydroquinone, diluted 
with an equal quantity of water. After the redevelop- 
ment is complete, which process takes about five min- 
utes, the print is well washed and dried. The process 
slightly increases contrasts, gives tones from warm black 
to cool sepia, and preserves shadow-gradation. 

For the production of soft, pearly, delicate and at 
the same time rich bromides, Frank E. Huson uses a 
process of chromium intensification. He says, in an 
article in the 1911 American Annual, “If we give a 
bromide print ample, but not gross, over-exposure, with 
a reasonably dilute developer the print will come up 
regularly and the tone-values of the negative will be 
proportionately rendered, even if the negative is on the 
dense side. Supposing we require certain of our light 
tones to be white in the finished print, we must on no 
account develop till they get veiled, or our after-process 
will fail. The finished print being thoroughly dry, it is 
soaked until limp and immersed in: Potassium bichro- 
mate, 70 gr.; hydrochloric acid, 35 minims; water, 





7 oz. When bleaching stops, remove the print and 
wash it well in several changes of water. The final 
step is redevelopment with a strong metol-hydroquinone 
developer. Unless the first developer is extremely 
dilute and the second very strong the results will not be 
good. It is, of course, necessary to wash the print free 
of the second developer to ensure freedom from stain. 

Workers accustomed to gaslight-papers often fail to 
realize that bromide behaves very differently from the 
slow chloride papers. The slowness of development 
allows control in the following manner: If a soft print 
from a harsh negative is desired, the exposure should be 
very full with a powerful light, so that the light will 
penetrate the densest deposits. Development should be 
brief, when it will be found that the lights show detail 
but the shadows are not blocked up. For contrast, on 
the other hand, short exposure followed by complete 
development, until the print stops and refuses to gain 
any more density in the blacks, is the proper treatment. 

The quality of the negative for enlarging is important. 
In these days, when almost everyone makes most of his 
prints on gaslight-papers, a fully timed but rather thin 
negative is found to give the best range of gradation. 
It is precisely such a negative that makes the best 
enlargement. Amateurs are likely to overddevelop. A 
good rule to prevent this fault is to remove the plate 
from the developer as soon as the highest light (not the 
sky) shows on the back of the plate. This is particu- 
larly necessary when the camerist uses a strong developer 
or one of the slow-working class, such as pyro. Devel- 
opment should never be forced in the attempt to make 
up for under-exposure. Always aim to get a full ex- 
posure and then avoid developing until the image shows 
strongly on the back of the plate. Our papers are 
defective enough at best, and it is hopeless to try to 
reproduce the full scale of gradation from a harsh 
negative. 


Smokeless Time-Flashlight 


A sIMPLE scheme for rendering pure magnesium pow- 
der practically smokeless is to burn it with a pure 
gun-cotton smokeless powder. Perhaps the easiest 
method is to purchase a box of loaded shotgun-shells 
containing 24 drams of either DuPont or Hazard smoke- 
less. Save the shot for washing bottles. Cut with a 
sharp knife all around the paper case over the wads and 
pour the powder out on a sheet of paper. Next cut the 
paper off even with the brass head of the shell and use this 
as a measure for the magnesium powder. The quantity 
of the latter should be approximately the same in bulk as 
the gunpowder. Mix the two substances intimately by 
means of a feather. To ignite, arrange the mixture ina 
pile on a thin wisp of absorbent cotton placed in the 
middle of a tin plate and touch a match to the cotton. 
The heat generated by the gunpowder causes complete 
combustion of the magnesium, and the oxide formed re- 
mains as a solid on the plate instead of passing into the 
air as smoke. Twelve flashes in rapid succession may be 
made without forming enough smoke to fog the last 
negative. 


A Safe-Light for Panchromatic Plates 


Witu1am H. Kunz prepares a safe-light as follows : 
Old dryplates are stained as deeply as possible in 


MN ag Sct Se Se eas hd 10 ounces 
. 0 OSS eee ee ee 75 grains 
I cha ewaueta 75 grains 
I fk. she cacnacewentccoee 75 grains 
Sulphurie acid ________- sit lac ea eae 30 minims 


Two such plates should be used together. 
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A Criticism 
December 16, 1910. 
Pxuoto-ErA, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen : — In renewing again subscription to PHoro- 
Era, I beg to say that I find it a superior publication, 
but believe you give undue prominence to the impres- 
sionistic school. Some of your reproductions, such as 
those of G. R. Ballance, Wilfred French and others, are 
without the suggestion of fuzziness, and are pictures in 
every sense. As for certain others of the other extreme 
type, if I should go into the open and have my retina im- 
pressioned as depicted in some of those ultra specimens, [ 
should immediately consult an oculist. Photography will 
never be able to ape art, and in a hundred years to come the 
Steichen-Stieglitz ideas will have contributed nothing 
permanent to the future generations. In my humble 
opinion, in every photograph, some one plane should be 
in focus, as it always so appears to the eye itself. 

I trust you will take this criticism in good part, and 
endeavor in future issues to consider those of your sub- 
scribers who share my views. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Percy S. Brenepicr. 

[We refer Mr. Benedict and others to the editorial in 
this issue of PHoro-Era. — Editor. | 


MISTY MOUNT CARMEL 

NEW BRITAIN CAMERA CLUB 
FIRST PRIZE, 1910 CONTEST 
A. W. STIPEK 


Photographic Pictogialism 


DENVER, Cou., Dee. 12, 1910. 
Editor of PHoro-Era, 

Dear Sir : — 

The December number of PxHoro-Era has _ just 
arrived. In reading the article by Mr. Jones on the 
Seventh Salon, I notice, in several places, statements 
which, to say the least, are overdrawn and show a 
misunderstanding of the aims of pictorial photography. 

The first place in which this misapprehension is 
shown is on page 273, where he says: “. .. . the pic- 
torialist’s greatest ambition is to produce a picture — a 
work of art, and not in the strict sense of the word a 
photograph.” Now I should like to take issue with 
Mr. Jones on that. The photo-pictorialist’s’ ambition 
should be to produce a photographie work of art or else 
he should not allow his work to be hung in a photographic 
exhibition. And I think that most of the makers of 
pictures hung in the Seventh Salon intend to produce 
photographic pictures, but many, on account of a lack of 
technical knowledge or power of execution by photo- 
graphic means, have to resort to the methods of painters 
and to hand-made negatives. 

Mr. Jones gives an illustration of the different stages 
of “photographic growth.” He instances the “ Old 
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LEAFLESS 
NEW BRITAIN CAMERA CLUB 
SECOND PRIZE, 1910 CONTEST 
F. G. PATIENCE 


Dutch Mill” and calls it perfect in “straight photo- 
graphic technique,” but says it ‘ loses in atmosphere, 
perspective, texture, and absence of mystery ” — which is 
equivalent to saying its straight photographic technique 
is imperfect because all the qualities named can and 
should be obtained by pure, straight photography. 

He says that when Mr. Chislett worked in the whole 
sky to ‘“ Moonrise” he was practising “ legitimate picto- 
rial photography.” I say that no man has the right to 
call that legitimate photography and that a work of that 
kind should not be presented as a photograph. I admire 
the work of Mr. Chislett and consider him an artist in 
every sense of the word, and I don’t believe he wanders 
far from straight photography in the majority of his 
prints. But I believe that he and a great many others 
should spend less time in modifying negative and print 
and more time in the study of nature and its interpreta- 
tion by photography. 

I wish Dr. Emerson had more followers in this 
country. Let me suggest that Mr. Jones and others 
who are in the same position as regards pictorial photo- 
graphy read “ Naturalistic Photography” and see if 





they don’t agree with Dr. Emerson and then see if “they 
can still call some of the best (?) pictures produced to- 
day and called photographs, works of art. They can’t 
do it. No photograph that is untrue to nature is a 
work of art and no hand-work on negative or print can 
produce a picture that is true to nature. 

Men seem to forget that photography has limitations 
and are constantly overstepping them, which action 
makes prints which are not photographs. 

If we earnestly desire to advance pictorial photo- 
graphy we must produce photographs and not half- 
breed paintings or even carbon prints from hand-made 
negatives. Henry C. SHAw. 

Ne 


“WE are in receipt of the December PHoro-Era. It 
is a fine issue. The full-page illustration by Reginald 
Craigie is superb. Also, the article on ‘The Art of the 
Retoucher,’ by Clara Weisman, one of our graduates, is 
good. 

‘** Yours fraternally, 
“THE BissELL COLLEGEs, 
“ By L. H. Bissell.” 
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THE photographic industry cannot be compared in size, 
importance or extent to the greater industries. The 
whole value of its productions is but trifling in propor- 
tion, for instance, to that of the chemical industry. 
During the last ten years, however, enormous strides 
have been made, and photographic products have ac- 
quired a well-merited reputation in the world’s market. 
The development of the photographic industry began 
with the invention of the dryplate. By means of the 
dryplate the possibility arose of rendering photography 
more popular, and the last decade has seen the expansion 
of this process ina quite unanticipated and rapid manner. 

Photo-mechanical book-illustration has particularly 
been brought toa high state of perfection in all civilized 
countries, and its productions take an important place 
among the means of illustration. The value of the 
photo-mechanical reproductive process for the history of 
civilization is due to two circumstances: first, that it 
can supply an objective photograph of the illustration ; 
second, that its productions are superior to and less 
costly than any that can be obtained from the hand of 
an artist or technician. Wood-cuts, lithographs and 
copper-plate engravings in their different variations have 
competed with the mechanical reproductive process in a 
struggle the energy of which has been almost without 
precedent; this struggle, however, terminated in a vic- 
tory for the mechanical process wherever the older illus- 
trative methods could not hold their own by the artistic 
merit of their work. The possibilities of photography 
in serving science and technology through its objective- 
ness have also been increased. The triumphs obtained 
in this field are great and numerous. Not only has re- 
productive photography largely increased, not only do 
its productions take a numerically favorable place in 
illustrating, but they have also considerably increased in 
value. In Germany the three-color print in particular 
has reached a high state of perfection. In illustrating 
scientific and artistic works it now occupies an important 
place. The three-color print is adapting itself more 
and more in its production to existing requirements, and 
the facsimile reproductions of even the most difficult 
originals are no longer impossible. Three-color helio- 
graphic printing has yielded the most astonishing results 
in Germany, and, having been developed on a purely 
mechanical basis, it can now be employed in the most 
difficult work by reason of the perfection of its technic. 
In this branch such names as Obermetter, Albert, 
Biixenstein, Schelter & Giesecke, Frisch, and others 
have obtained a widespread reputation. 

Some branches of photo-mechanical reproduction in 
Germany have passed through a stormy epoch of develop- 
ment, caused principally by the popularity of picture- 
postcards. Large sums are turned over annually in 
Germany in their production, and still the demand in- 
creases. It cannot, however, be denied that the enormous 
quantity of picture-postcards produced has to a certain 
extent damaged photo-mechanical reproduction and thus 
caused it to degenerate. This is particularly the case in 
heliographic printing, which the illustrated postcard has 
affected only so far as quantity is concerned. The 
prices have also sunk in an alarming manner through 
wholesale multiplication. The mechanical reproductive 
process, in which a printing-press is used, has lately met 
an unexpected competitor in the shape of the photo- 








graphic rotary printing-machine; this is a mechanical 
and chemical process in which bromide paper plays an 
important part, and was originally very limited in its 


sphere of activity. Germany formerly possessed only 
one establishment which produced the so-called rotary 
photographs in any quantity. To-day this establishment 
has not only increased its works on a large scale, but 
many other establishments have sprung up beside it as 
well; their number is constantly increasing, and most of 
these works are doing a large and successful business. 
The bromide postcards and other productions of this in- 
dustry are sent by Germany to all parts of the globe, 
and she dominates the world’s market in this article. 

If we turn to the single photographic-chemical indus- 
tries, we find foremost in Germany the manufacture of 
photographic chemicals, plates and paper. The increas- 
ing development of the chemical industry in Germany 
also causes its photo-chemical productions to enjoy a 
well-deserved reputation. The manufacture of develop- 
ers, salts of the precious metals and other chemical 
preparations for photographic purposes, forms an im- 
portant part of the chemical productions of Germany. 
The number of chemical works which make a specialty 
of photographie preparations has considerably increased 
during the last few years, and whereas formerly practi- 
cally only raw-material was manufactured, the manu- 
facture of photographic solutions and preparations ready 
for use has made great progress. Hereby the require- 
ments of amateurs have been met. Photographic paper, 
the manufacture of which — thanks to the general use of 
albumenized paper— was formerly almost a German 
monopoly, is now no longer so. Chloride of silver col- 
lodion paper, which partly ousted albumenized paper and, 
in particular, different sorts of bromide paper, which en- 
joy increasing favor, are manufactured in equally good 
qualities in all civilized countries. Chloride of silver 
development-paper, after having been first manufactured 
successfully in America, is gradually becoming more 
popular in Germany, and is produced in the best quality 
by German manufacturers. The manufacture of photo- 
graphic apparatus has now reached a climax of technical 
finish, and is largely carried on in Germany. The man- 
ufacture of first-class apparatus for all branches of scien- 
tific photography, for exploration and for the increasing 
requirements of reproduction-technique in Germany, is 
almost entirely carried on at home, and large numbers of 
cameras, amounting to a considerable value, are sent 
abroad. The industry in cheaper instruments of smaller 
value has especially increased and become more varied. 
The principal seats of manufacture are Leipsic, Dresden, 
Gorlitz, Berlin, Frankfort O. M.and Munich. A distinct 
type of apparatus, such as is made in America and Eng- 
land for the use of amateurs, has not developed in Ger- 
many. On the contrary, apparatus of very different 
construction and shape is produced. From the expensive 
apparatus in the hands of the wealthy and earnest lover 
of photography down to apparatus which with plate, 
paper and chemicals, is sold at a retail-price of 7 
cents, all kinds are supplied by German manufacturers. 
In Germany, the so-called folding camera (Klapp-kamera) 
such as the Goerz “ Anschutz” is, in contra-distinction to 
the peculiar types of English, French and American 
sameras, much sought after; although cameras of the 
kodak type are gaining more and more. One ean say, in 
general, that the average sale-price of German apparatus 
is about equal to the average price of French apparatus, 
and keeps above the sale-prices of English and American 
amateur-apparatus. German cameras are, as a rule, 
less adapted to the purely mechanical and simple use of 
superficial amateurs than is generally the case with those 
of foreign manufacture. 
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LONDON LETTER 


E. O. HOPPE, F. R. P. S. 




















I po not know to what extent the American photo- 
graphers with pictorial aims have adopted the oil- or 
bromoil-processes as mediums for the expression of their 
artistic ideas. In this country their popularity seems to 
be continuously increasing, and a very large number of 
pictures at the two recent London expositions were 
printed in this medium. Among the pioneers in Eng- 
land, Robert M. Cocks and his gifted son, R. Lincoln 
Cocks, are facile principes. At the Camera Club the 
other evening they gave a most delightful and instruct- 
ive demonstration on the bromoil process. They im- 
pressed on the audience the great importance of an 
absolutely correct exposure followed by a thorough de- 
velopment. Amidol seems to give the best results, and 
Messrs. Cocks’s formula is as follows: crystals of sodium 
sulphite, 4 0z.; potassium metabisulphite, 1 oz. ; water, 
20 oz. Of this stock-solution take 1 0z., add 2 0z. of water 
and amidol 6 grains. The prints are fixed in hypo, 
114 oz. in the pint, then washed and dried. As a bleach- 
ing-agent the demonstrators warmly recommended the 
new Williams bleacher which has been put on the market 
by Messrs. Griffin of London. This bleacher is very 
economical in use, as’ it can be used over and over again. 
The pigmenting should be started with a stiff or hard 
ink and not (as is sometimes advocated) with a soft or 
thin ink. If one finds the ink too hard the best thing to 
dilute it with is megilp (the artist’s medium) or better 
still a drop of oil of cloves. There are a good many inks 
on the market now of English and French make ina great 
many varieties of color. For bright effects nothing is 
said to beat litho. ink with a little litho. varnish. 

Petrol [gasoline] plays an important réle in this fas- 
cinating process and can be used in many ways. For 
cleaning brushes, for example, a pad of cheesecloth 
should be moistened with a little petrol and the brushes 
rubbed on with a circular motion ; never, however, should 
the brushes be completely immersed in a basin contain- 
ing petrol, as it will be found extremely difficult to get 
rid of all traces of the petrol. Should one wish to re- 
move all the pigment from a print and to start inking it 
afresh, all that is necessary to do is to moisten a pad of 
cotton-wool with petrol, dip it in water and gently rub 
it over the surface of the print. This will remove every 
trace of the ink. It is very important to keep all the 
various solutions at the same temperature, namely, about 
70° F. Too high a temperature may easily lead to the 
melting of the gelatine, while insufficient relief is ob- 
tained by too low a temperature, without which it is 
impossible to make the pigment adhere to the surface of 
the print. One frequently has to complain of dust and 
fluff which the brushes may take up from the blotting- 
boards. It is a good plan to soak the pad thoroughly in 
cold water and, after having drained it, stretch a piece 
of soft clean cheesecloth over it. 

Though a considerable number of enthusiastic workers 
have forsaken the so-called straight print, such as car- 
bon, platinum or bromide, in favor of the brush-con- 
trolled print, such as oil or gum-bichromate, there seems 
to be a decided tendency just now in various quarters to 
go back to pure photography, to seek to develop its own 
peculiar beauties and to preserve the qualities which are 
intrinsically photographic. For this reason the able dem- 
onstration which Mr. W. H. Smith of the Platinotype 
Company gave to the members and their friends at the 
Royal Photographie Society in December drew a large 





audience which followed the various methods and varia- 
tions with the keenest interest. Some of the hints which 
the demonstrator gave are sure to be of great interest to 
the many platinum-printers in America. It is quite as- 
tonishing what amount of control can be exercised 
purely by varying the temperature of the developer. 
For delicate, light-gray effects a concentrated cold de- 
veloper will yield the best results on a black paper. A 
very small quantity of potassium bichromate added to 
the cold developer, say one grain bichromate to each 
ounce of normal developer, will give clear and bright 
prints from thin or soft negatives. Heating the devel- 
oper to 150° or 160° F. produces warm black tones on 
ordinary black paper ; it will also give softer results from 
hard negatives which with a cold developer would print 
too contrasty. In the case of underprinting, a hot de- 
veloper will frequently save the print; while very short 
development may be tried in the case of overprinting, 
but frequently this is a little dangerous as it may yield 
granular results due to partial development. A very 
popular brand of the platinotype paper with our ama- 
teurs and some of the professionals is the Japine paper, 
a very strong paper with a semi-matt surface. This 
stands very rough handling and gives a great range of 
most pleasing tones. Prints on this paper which have 
become soiled and dirty can easily be cleaned with some 
soap and water or strong ammonia. Extra detail is ob- 
tained with the black Japine paper by adding a very 
small quantity of mercuric chloride to the hot developer. 
It is not so generally known that old paper will give 
much softer prints from hard negatives than fresh paper. 
The greatest authority in this country on platinum-print- 
ing is without doubt Frederick H. Evans, and it is his 
unvarying rule always to keep several cans of old paper 
in store ; in fact, he much prefers to work with old paper. 
Of course it is absolutely essential that the paper should 
be kept perfectly dry. It appears as if old paper is more 
impregnated with the platinum and that it does not wash 
away so much as with new paper. I recently obtained 
from a salvage wreck several dozen cans of sepia plat- 
inotype paper which had been exposed to very rough 
conditions of weather. They were subsequently found 
to be in perfect working condition. I think this was a 
very severe test and speaks well for the keeping-qual- 
ities. 

I hear that the Professional Photographers Society of 
New York is arranging for February an exhibition of 
work produced in the ordinary way of business and that 
it is making a special feature of showing work by 
leading German and Austrian professionals. Mr. Pirie 
MacDonald and Mr. Falk have asked Mr. Ed. Blum, the 
well-known and energetic head of the great trade print- 
ing-firm at Berlin, to secure for, them a representative 
collection of the best work, and I understand that the 
idea has been enthusiastically received by practically all 
the “big ” men, such as Duehrkoop, Erfurth, Ruf, 
Grainer and others. There is a hearty feeling existing 
between the American professional photographers and 
their German brothers and I should be glad to see similar 
friendly relations brought into existence between our men 
here and your people. Ed. Blum, by the way, intends 
to extend his enormous field of action to the United 
States. I understand that he will soon open a branch 
of his establishment for the finishing of all kind of high- 
class professional work in one of the leading cities. He 
is a thorough business man and possesses at the same 
time an unusual amount of artistic ability. These two 
qualities, I am sure, will go far to make him popular. 

[The exhibition referred to by Mr. Hoppé will take 
place February 15-17 in New York City. See note on 
page 106 for further details. — Editor. ] 
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THE cover-illustration this month is a notably-suc- 
cessful genre, by E. O. Hoppé, our London correspond- 
ent. The original print has been greatly admired in 
England on account of the felicitous expression and 
comely appearance of the model, as well as for its ad- 
mirable technical qualities. As a portrait, pure and 
simple, it invites attention on account of its roundness 
and breadth of treatment. This is due to the lighting, 
use of a regular portrait-lens and intelligent manage- 
ment from the start to the finished print. Data: 
11 a.m.; good light; Dallmeyer lens, F/8; 3 seconds 
exposure; Imperial plate; pyro-soda developer; albu- 
men print. 

A typical rainy day in the metropolis, by a well- 
known worker, serves as the frontispiece of this issue. 
How large, ugly-looking buildings may be utilized in 
pictorial composition is shown convincingly by A. E. 
Boultenhouse. The misty atmosphere is a valuable 
factor in this picture and emphasizes the perspective so 
well rendered. Data: Camera, No. 3 F. P. K.; Goerz 
Celor lens; F/4.8; 4%4-inch focus; April, 12.30 p.m. ; 
Eastman film; '%o second; pyro tank development ; 
8 x 10 Eastman Standard “ B” Bromide enlargement. 

Julian A. Dimock is a realist with the camera and 
frankly disclaims any intent to pose as an exponent of 
the new school of photography. Yet he does not be- 
lieve in microscopic detail when picturing his scenes, 
and uses his lens with admirable judgment. This is 
exemplified in the pictures which accompany his article. 
In “The First Drive,” page 58, gradations and tonal 
values of a rare winter-day are preserved — not wan- 
tonly extinguished, as is advocated by some of the 
ultra-moderns. One does not usually admire the 
beauties of nature through a cheese-cloth screen or 
through dusty glasses. Data: 8.30 a.m. February 22; 
light, very bright; F/6.3; ‘40 second; 64% x 8% 
Cramer Iso Medium double-coated plate; pyro-acetone 
tank-development; direct solio print. The camera used 
for all Mr. Dimock’s illustrations was a 614 x 8% Re- 
flex fitted with a Collinear lens, Ser. II., 1174”, F/6.3. 

“A Northern Hamlet,” page 59, pictures a smiling 
winter-landscape. The interpretation of true winter- 
feeling, and the camerist’s fine technical skill are highly 
to be commended. Data: 3 p.m. March 13; bright 
light; 142 second; Ideal Filter, ete. 

The tendency of cergain workers to exaggerate color- 
values by the use of too deep a ray-filter is illustrated 
on page 60. Mr. Dimock made this picture expressly to 
show the abuse of so valuable an adjunct as the color- 
screen. Under more propitious conditions he doubtless 
would have made another exposure — with a ray-filter 
of the right depth of color for comparison with the other 
experiment, which gives an entirely wrong impression of 
the scene. Our object-lesson should prove of benefit to 
those who have little or no experience with the ray- 
filter and also to those who use one of abnormal depth. 
Data: Northern Quebec ; 10.30 a.m. ; light, very bright ; 
sky, blue; 140 second, ete. 

* Silhouettes,” page 62, is obviously underexposed in 
order to obtain the effect desired. Data the same as 
preceding, except time of day and length of exposure. 
The former we assume to have been late afternoon and 
the latter, with a color-screen, presumably a fraction of 
a second. 


In “ Log-Driving,”’ page 63, Mr. Dimock has achieved 
a notably artistic success, mainly because of the felicitous 
and eminently natural grouping of the figures. The 
sense of unity and balance of composition are pleasingly 
conspicuous. Data: Time, 3 p.m. June 7; bright light ; 
146s second ; Sigma plate. 

From the frigid North to the ‘“ Sunny South ” is some- 
what of a jump, but Mr. Dimock’s camera is equal to 
the task. Page 65 exemplifies a gorgeous day in our 
peninsula state. The spacing is admirable and the 
artist’s fine sense of proportion has produced an harmoni- 
ous adjustment of parts. Data: 10 a.m., August 26; 
very bright light; 44 second; Ideal Filter; Standard 
Orthonon plate. 

The delightful picture by F. J. Sipprell, page 67, 
vividly recalls to the mind Van Dyck’s popular painting, 
in the Pinacoteca, Turin, in which Charles I’s little son 
is represented clasping an apple. Mr. Sipprell’s photo- 
graph is a delicate piece of artistry with correct tone- 
values and a thoroughly natural pose. Data: Original 
negative on half of a 5 x 7 Seed 27 plate; pyro devel- 
oper; Ser. A, No. 8 B. & L. Universal Portrait-Lens ; 
9-inch focus; 1 second with ful] aperture; enlarged 
negative on an 8 x 10 Seed 23 plate; Platinotype 
print. 

The interpretive ability of Will Cadby extends be- 
yond the portrayal of child-life, as his winter-work in 
this issue clearly demonstrates. His refined individuality 
is a valuable asset. It is no wonder that his creations 
have attained universal popularity. As a photographic 
specialist Mr. Cadby finds it difficult to execute the 
many calls made upon his productive skill. No data 
accompanied the pictures, pages 68, 69, 70, and 72, but 
interested readers are referred to our November 1910 
number, which contained an appreciation by A. H. Blake. 

The Eastman Kodak Competition pictures, pages 74 to 
80, came to us without any data. Probably none accom- 
panied the initial prints. Editorial comment on these 
prize-photographs may be of interest to readers who 
wish to excel in technical methods and to impart to their 
pictures a marked advertising-value. 

The successful prints in the October contest include 
well-known examples of American scenic beauty. Be- 
ing taken from uncommon view-points, they yield the 
added charm of originality. Unfortunately, curtailment 
of space in this department this month prevents individ- 
ual consideration, although the most captious critic 
will admit the beauty of subject, and skilful, sympa- 
thetic treatment of the entire series. The original of 
the first-prize picture was the only print from a negative 
which has since been lost, so that a better print for re- 
production could not be furnished. 

Page 88 presents a decided novelty. Any animal 
which appreciates the advantages of a hygienic drinking- 
fountain deserves to be photographed. Mr. Murray 
deserves much praise for having so skilfully managed 
his subject. There is adequate modeling in the white, 
furry coat, and the surroundings, discreetly subdued, 
form an attractive setting. This picture was omitted 
from the January issue because the first halftone-block 
was too contrasty. Data: July 2, 1910, 9 a.m.; good 
light; lens, B. & L. Rapid Universal; F/16; Mo 
second ; Cramer’s Medium Iso, 4x5; Amidol developer ; 
8 x 10 enlargement on Wellington Bromide. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS. 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















Tue LANps oF THE TAMED TuRK; OR, THE BALKAN 
SraTes or To-pay. By Blair Jaekel. Octavo. 295 pp. 
With illustrations from original photographs. Price 
$2.50. Boston: L. C. Page & Company. 

Every wise person who contemplates a journey to 
some foreign country familiarizes himself beforehand 
with its history, people and general character. Not all 
books which supply this information are commendable. 
While many are quite trustworthy the contents is not 
always attractively presented. The admirable travel- 
bvoks of the Pages furnish both, hence they enjoy wide- 
spread popularity. Some travelers regard them as actually 
indispensable, while others prefer them even to the 
standard guide-books. Moreover, these attractively- 
published volumes delight permanent stay-at-homes as 
much as they do prospective tourists; even confirmed 
globe-trotters derive pleasure from their instructive 
pages and well-selected illustrations. Yet the publish- 
ers modestly insist that these books do not supplant the 
ordinary guides, but supplement them. 

One of the most important additions to this series of 
books is * The Lands of the Tamed Turk * — that see- 
tion of southern Europe, which, on account of its anom- 
alous geographical situation, its tempting adaptation to 
colonization, its vast undeveloped mineral wealth and 
other cogent reasons, needs but a spark to kindle it to 
raging flames. Only recently these strange. turbulent 
countries, their histories teeming with war and romance, 
and replete with wonderful scenery, have begun to be 
disclosed to the traveling world. Bulgaria, Servia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina and Montenegro have had the atten- 
tion of the world fixed upon them during the last forty 
years. All this forms a volume of surpassing interest 
as presented by the author. 


Brazit AND Her Propue or To-pay. By Nevin O. 
Winter. Octave; 588 pages. Copious illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. Boston: L. C. Page Company, 
1910. 

The excellences which characterize other travel-books 
issued by this enterprising publishing-house manifest 
themselves in Mr. Winter’s notable volume. It is 
presented as a study of a great and rapidly-growing 
country and people from the most reliable authorities, as 
well as a record of impressions. Through this admirable 
treatise one becomes acquainted with the customs, char- 
acteristics, amusements, history and advancement of the 
Brazilians, and the development and resources of their 
country, the author’s view-point being always straight- 
forward and broad. That great Southern republic — in 
shape almost the counterpart of the African continent — 
with its mighty rivers, vast forests and enormous natural 
resources, and an intelligent, progressive people, is des- 
tined soon to become a world-power. 

The wide-awake and energetic American in quest of 
new fields to conquer will be looking wistfully toward 
the land of the Orinoco, after he shall have perused this 
enticing volume. The numerous and excellent illustra- 
tions, from photographs taken by the author, reveal a 
state of advancement in civic improvement, for instance, 
comparable only to the most up-to-date cities of the 
world. It is the duty of every live American to read 
Mr. Winter's instructive and fascinating narrative. 


THe WuistLeR Book. A Monograph of the Life and 
Position in Art of James McNeill Whistler, together 
with a Careful Study of his more Important Works. 
By Sadakichi Hartmann. Octavo; 272 pages. Copi- 
ously illustrated. Cloth, $2.50, Boston: L. C. Page 
& Company, 1910. 

Eminently a book for the professional photographer 
who possesses genuine artistic feeling. He will profit 
by reading how Mr. Whistler studied and worked and 
upheld his ideals. His brilliant originality; views on 
the work of other artists — trenchant, illuminating and 
true; his ready, peerless wit and withering sarcasm ; his 
eccentric, forceful personality and undisputed genius — 
all form exceedingly interesting entertainment and in- 
struction for every thoughtful worker, be he profes- 
sional or amateur. The practitioner in quest of publicity 
will discover valuable suggestions in Mr. Whistler's 
resourceful and effective methods of gaining and hold- 
ing the public’s attention. The book is written in Mr. 
Hartmann’s best vein: surpassing, indeed, anything we 
have read from his pen. The fifty-odd illustrations, 
while a help to the reader, are of indifferent workman- 
ship — due, perhaps, to poor originals. 

Francisco, OuR LirrLE ARGENTINE Cousin. By Eva 
Cannon Brooks. Illustrated by John Goss. Cloth, 
12mo, with decorated cover, 60 cents. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 

This book is one of the many in the popular Little 
Cousin Series. It will entertain the little people, who 
cannot fail to enjoy reading of the travels and adventures 
of Francisco, the young Argentine boy, who travels with 
his uncle in Argentina, and with an Indian guide has 
many thrilling experiences. This interesting book is 
written in a pleasing, conversational manner and is in- 
tended for children who are fond of adventure. 


THE Dotomites. By S. H. Hamer. With sixteen full- 
page illustrations in colors by Harry Rountree, and 
map showing railways and chief roads. Octavo, 305 
pages. Cloth, 53.00, net; postage 20 cents. New 
York: John Lane Company, 1910. 

To the average person the name ‘“ Dolomites” con- 
veys no definite idea of anything. To be direct and 
brief, they are a series of fantastic and strangely-colored 
rock-formations in the southern part of the Austrian 
provinee of Tyrol, though stretching in places over the 
border into Italy. As these odd-shaped peaks lie some- 
what out of the beaten path, they are not so familiar to 
the traveler as they should be. But now that this lovely 
region enjoys excellent railway and hotel accommoda- 
tions, tourists are beginning to invade it in large num- 
bers, and it may soon be overcrowded like Switzerland. 

The remarkable and alluring beauty of the Dolomites 
is well set forth by Mr. Hamer, and the tourist in quest 
of “unfrequented valleys offering homely hospitality 
and courtesy, combined with moderate charges and 
scrupulous cleanliness,” will do well to consider the 
Dolomites of Tyrol as an objective point next summer. 
Mr. Rountree’s numerous illustrations may seem a bit 
too highly colored, but it may be stated that, according 
to Mr. Hamer, much of the scenery is so unusual and 
unexpected, that one feels disposed to regard it as wild 
exaggeration when faithfully reproduced on paper or 
canvas, while the rapid changes effected by the play of 
light and shade on the diversely-colored rocks make it 
almost impossible for even the quickest artist to get 
more than an impression of the scene set before him. 
The region is a mine of pictorial wealth, and appeals 
strongly to the painter and to the photographer. The 
volume is superbly printed on Bible paper and is ex- 
tremely light. 
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A Special Contest — ‘‘ The Seven Ages’”’ 


SomME time ago a subscriber suggested to us a new 
field for photographie illustration. This is nothing less 
than to produce by photography a series of pictures il- 
lustrating the famous passage in Shakespeare, ‘“ The 
Seven Ages.” The idea has been under consideration, 
and we have finally decided to hold a contest, intended 
mainly for professionals, though advanced workers of 
the semi-professional and amateur classes will not be 
barred. Fascinating in itself, the thought of really good 
photographs on this popular passage is doubly alluring. 
We believe that there are artists of the lens who are 
quite competent to represent in seven prints the best 
interpretation which could be given of the stages of life 
as described by the bard. 


CONDITIONS 


1. The entry must be entirely the work of the con- 
testant, from the posing of the model to the making and 
finishing of the print. 

2. Each entry must consist of seven prints not smaller 
than 5 x 7. 

3. Prints must be mounted, with about one inch or 
more margin, on thick card mounts. 

4+, Prints must be on smooth paper, suitable for half- 
tone reproduction, and any on rough paper will not be 
considered eligible. 

5. Each contestant must make two sets of prints and 
secure copyright thereon [copyright-fee, 50 cents] before 
making any other prints from the negatives. The title to 
the negatives as well as to the copyright must be trans- 
ferred to Wilfred A. French, publisher of PHoro-Era, 
by the successful contestant. 

6. The winner must also furnish the written consent 
of the subject or subjects (or the consent of parent or 
guardian in the case of a minor) for the use of their 
picture or pictures by Wilfred A. French. 

7. Each set of prints must be accompanied by a 
coupon cut from the advertising-pages of a copy of 
PxHoro-ERa. : 

8. Each setof prints must bear some design for iden- 
tification, but no name or address. See Round Robin 
Guild Department for general instructions about sending 
prints safely. A sealed envelope containing both this 
design and the name and address of the contestant must 
be sent separately, enclosed in a letter advising us of the 
sending of the prints, and containing return-postage. 

9. The jury will consist of a prominent actor, a 
dramatic critic, a professional photographer and an 
amateur photographer. The names will be announced 
later. 

10. First prize, $50.00, and second prize, $35.00, will 
be paid on receipt of the successful negatives in perfect 
condition and transfer of the copyright. 

11. The contest will close May 31, 1911, at 6 p.m. 
Prints must be delivered at 383 Boylston Street, Boston, 
U.S. A , before that time in order to be considered. 

12. Full details will be published in PHoto-Era. 


An Exhibition by Stark and Bell 


STARK AND Bell, whose advertisement appears else- 
where, will have on exhibition during the month of 
January at the store of Messrs. Herbert & Huesgen, 
311 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., a+collection of 
photographs showing the special line of high-grade work 
the firm is now doing for the amateur trade. 

The collection contains Carbon, Gum and Bromide 
enlargements from small originals, showing the great 
possibilities of the small camera. 

The public is invited to view this exhibition. 


Nancy Ford Cones’ Prize Lens 


As mentioned in another column, Mrs. Nancy Ford 
Cones, who won the second prize in class B of the East- 
man advyertising-competition for 1910, has often won 
prizes in the PHoro-Era contests. In 1907 she received 
as grand prize a Series II Cooke lens of 8-inch focus 
and F/4.5 speed. It was this identical lens which she 
used to make her prize-winning picture, reproduced on 
page 78. 


The Number O Kodak 


WE have compiled a list of people who can furnish 
No. O Folding Pocket Kodaks to those who wish to 
alter them as described by Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff in 
Puoro-Era for April, 1910. Our correspondents may 
have these names on receipt of a request accompanied 
by a stamp. 


Harold A. Taylor 


A New YEAR’s greeting from the noted Californian 
pictorialist, Harold A. Taylor, came to our desk It 
was in the form of a beautiful sepia print of San Juan 
Capistrano Mission, mounted and framed as a calendar. 


H. Snowden Ward’s Boston Lectures 


SECRETARIES of camera clubs in and near Boston are 
requested to note that the management of Tremont 
Temple has arranged special terms for clubs. Special 
blocks of seats will be reserved on request and a reduced 
price made to societies taking not less than fifty seats. 
For full particulars address The Superintendent, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, U.S. A. 


Los Angeles Camera Club 
THE December exhibition of the Los Angeles Club 
was a decided success. Much enthusiasm was aroused, 
and over a dozen new members joined. At the present 
rate of growth it will not be long before the club will 
have to secure larger quarters. 


Grand Opera in Boston 

Boston musical and social circles are decidedly gay 
this season owing to the growing popularity of the per- 
formances at the Boston Opera House. The present 
season, though but half over, has shown a wonderful in- 
crease in attendance over the same period last season. 
The two holiday weeks are usually looked forward to 
with fear and trembling in the theatrical world, but 
those fears have been dispelled from the mind of Direc- 
tor Russell, as he asserts that they were the two best 
weeks of the current season. Last season the patronage 
was more or less local, whereas the interest is now 
spreading with astonishing results to the cities surround- 
ing Boston, and theater-parties are becoming the popular 
fad. There are many features to be presented during 
the remaining weeks; the first of these was the perform- 
ance of * The Girl of the Golden West,” which was a 
non-subseription performance, and the support given by 
the general public was most gratifying to the Directors, 
proving as it did the interest in Boston’s musical monu- 
mental institution. 


Rare Business Chance 

AMmonG the amateur practitioners of marked ability 
and high ideals, who take up the business professionally, 
are many who have so little experience as managers that 
they fail dismally. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found an advertise- 
ment for a photographer, preferably a professional of 
high standing, to take an active and pecuniary interest 
in a successful photographic business. 
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A New Defender Branch 














THE eleventh branch office of the Defender Photo-Sup- 
ply Company has recently been established in Minneapo- 
lis. All of the northwest will be supplied from this depot, 
which is stocked with a complete line of Defender 
papers, plates and chemicals. The new office is located 
at “Reid Corner,” Ninth Street and Nicollet Avenue, in 
the heart of the business district. Mr. R. D. Seely, the 
manager, has been for several years in charge of the 
photographic department of the New England Furniture 
Company's store in Minneapolis. He is well known 

















Photograph by Howard, Minneaz olis, 


among photographers in the northwest, and is thoroughly 
conversant with all branches of the business. 

Since its foundation the Defender Company has had a 
reputation for prompt deliveries of all orders, and the 
new branch will facilitate shipments in a rapidly-grow- 
ing part of the country. 


Milton Bradley : A Successful Man 

Mitton BRADLEY’s career is well set forth in the beau- 
tiful little book which has come to our desk with the 
compliments of the House of Milton Bradley. It is a 
story worth reading because it proves again that perse- 
verance and honesty are not without their reward in this 
world. Photographers are familiar with the high-class 
Bradley print-trimmers, but few of them know the wide 
field covered by the activities of the company in litho- 
graphs, games and kindergarten-supplies. Everything 
produced under the Bradley name is of the highest 
quality. 

The Agfa Flashlight Book 

Mr. Barrows has compiled an interesting and in- 
structive booklet on the use of the Agfa Blitzlicht 
powder and the special lamp devised for its utilization. 
Combustible envelopes with tape fuses are also described. 
Short directions are given for making all classes of flash- 
light exposures, including still-life, cut glass and metal 
objects and outdoor flashes. Readers who intend to 
enter prints in the December Round Robin Guild Com- 
petition which closes January 31 should send for this 
book. It is mailed on receipt of ten cents and the label 
from a package of the Agfa powder. Address Berlin 
Aniline Works, 213-215 Water St., N. Y. 

The Editor’s Tabloid Case 

We acknowledge receipt of a handsome ease of 
photographic Tabloid products from Burroughs Well- 
come and Co., New York. It contains materials for 
developing, fixing and toning plates and papers, as well 
as intensifying and redeveloping, and a 1911 Exposure 
Record. The neat metal casket measures only 8°4 by 
414 by 2 inches, and will prove a great convenience for 
traveling. 


The Cooke-Telar Lens 


WE hear that the Cooke-Telar lens is succeeding 
admirably. so much so in fact, that the demand is likely 
for a time to tax the supply. New models are now fur- 
nished for use with Graflex cameras, the lens-mounts 
having been made as compact as they can possibly be. 
It is indeed a convenient thing to be able to use a high- 
speed lens of nearly fourteen inches’ focus on a camera 
like the No. 3A Graflex, or a fast lens of twenty-two 
inches’ focus on a camera with only a_ thirteen-inch 
bellows-draw. Until the introduction of this remarkable 
Cooke-Telar lens, snapshot telephotography was almost 
an impossibility. It is now an assured success, and 
pictorial workers will find that the new lens is an ad- 
mirable tool for their work. 


4 


One of our advertisers, the Michigan Photo-Supply 
Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich., in remitting, voluntarily 
makes this statement: “*We have had a great many 
inquiries for our pictorial calendar cards, which is evi- 
dence that your journal is widely read.” 
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The Photo-Crafts Shops 


From H. Oliver Bodine, the keeper of the Photo- 
Crafts Shops at Racine, Wisconsin, we received for the 
new year a remarkably tasteful calendar bearing a 
photographic print of Mr. Bodine’s Salon-picture, * The 
Birches,” which was reproduced in the December issue. 
This picture was taken with the new Bodine lens for 
pictorial workers, and the quality of the definition leaves 
little to be desired. There is no double image, as is the 
case when using some other makes of partly-corrected 
lenses. Full particulars will appear in a future number. 


Professional Photographers of New York 


A CONVENTION of the Professional Photographers’ 
Society of New York is to be held in Terrace Garden, 
New York City, February 15-17. Many interesting 
features have been arranged, not the least of which will 
be an exhibit of prints from the best two negatives 
made by each member during the past year. The most 
widely-heralded event, however, is to be a great exhibi- 
tion of work by German professionals. Mr. Eduard 
Blum, an American citizen resident in Berlin and the 
proprietor of the most widely-known enlarging estab- 
lishment in Germany. has been for many months ar- 
ranging this show. It will include the best work of all 
the most noted practitioners, including such men as 
Rudolph Duehrkoop, Nicola Perscheid, Hugo Erfurth 
and G. H. Emmerich. The January number of The Sec- 
tion News, the official organ of the society, contains 
excellent reproductions of these and other prominent 


workers whose pictures will be in the show. We com- 
pliment the members on their excellent and interesting 
little journal and trust that a very large attendance will 
take advantage of the many good things provided for 
them by the committee of arrangements, Messrs. B. J. 
Falk (chairman), Pirie MacDonald, Dudley Hoyt, A. F. 
Bradley, I. Buxbaum and Charles Hallen. 


High-Class Photo-Engraving 


From time to time we receive letters praising the 
superior quality of the halftone reproductions which 
appear in PHoro-Era. Of late several business-firms 
have requested us to recommend an engraver capable of 
doing for them the same grade of work as we demand. 
It is a pleasure, in such cases, to refer them to the 
Essex Engraving Company, which is now doing all our 
work. 

Effective Advertising 


From the R. W. Johnston Studios. of Pittsburgh, 
comes a very good piece of advertising, which was used 
by them in the local newspapers for the Christmas 
trade. There is an attractive photograph of a lady en- 
gaged in making out her list of gifts. An arrow, leading 
from the book which she holds, points to an enlarged 
reproduction of the list, headed by the legend, * Por- 
traits from The Johnston Studios.” Below are cards 
calling attention to the departments of at-home por- 
traiture, under the charge of W. O. Breckon, and studio- 
portraiture, presided over by W. A. Gulick. Between 
these cards appears a suggestion about copying daguerre- 
otypes or old photographs. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 











Society or Title Date 
Seventh American Photographic Salon February 
1910-1911 March 
April 
May 
International Photographic Exhibition March 1 
Moscow, Russia to 


May 1, 1911 


International Circulating Exhibition March 18 


Berlin to 


May 15, 1911 


International Industrial Exposition April to 
Turin, Italy, 1911 Oct., 1911 


Round Robin Guild Pictures for 1909 
Chicago Camera Club 
Round Robin Guild Pictures for 1908 


23d Street Y.M.C.A. Camera Club 


Until Feb. 1 


Until Feb. 1 


Entries Close Part:culars of 


On exhibition at 
Detroit Museum of Art 
Chicago Institute of Art 
Toledo Museum of Art 
St. Louis Museum of Art 


Dr. A. Prochoroft 
Secretary 
Moscow, Russia 


Mr M. Kiesling, Dept. of 
Photographic Apparatus 
8 Kaiserplatz, 
Wilmersdorf, Berlin 


Prof. Emmerich, Dept. Photo- 
graphy and Reproduction 
2 Martin Greif Str. 
Munich, Germany 


H. A. Langston, See’y. 
87 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Ml. 


J. O. Sprague, See’y. 
215 West 23d Street 
New York City 
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